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GOODYEAR TO PURCHASE 
ZEPPELIN RIGHTS 


Announcement is Made by E. G. Wilmer 
that Goodyear Plans to Purchase the 
Rights and Patents of the German Zep- 
pelin Company and Will Manufacture 
Lighter-than-Air Craft in Akron. 








Out of a clear sky comes the an- 
nouncement on November 2, that the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, is about to acquire all the 
patents and rights of the German Zep- 
pelin airships and that Akron will be the 
future location for the manufacture of 
these well known dirigibles. 

That this forward step will mean 
much to the rubber industry and to air 
transportation in this country is not 
doubted by experts. It will give life to 
an industry which has long been dead 
in the United States as far as commercial 
aeronauties is concerned. Goodyear has 
had a great deal to do in the past with 
balloons and dirigibles and is not without 
extensive experience in this field. Dur- 
ing the war, it built a number of ‘blimps’, 
scout balloons, ete. and it furnished 
material and expert advice in the con- 
struction of the recently launched Shen- 
andoah (ZR1). This latest step is there- 
fore entered into with a full knowledge 
of what may be expected in the matter of 
production problems and air transpor- 
tation in general. Even at the present 
time Goodyear has several dirigibles 
under construction. 

The deal as consummated will include 
the right of manufacture on all engines, 
machinery and auxiliaries for lighter- 
than-air craft. 


Wilmer’s Statement 


Edward G. Wilmer, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, said that the 
plans for Zeppelin construction would be 
made public upon completion of negotia- 
tions now being carried on. Mr. Wil- 
mer’s statement follows: 

“Negotiations between the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company and the for- 
eign builders of the Zeppellin type of 
rigid airships have been under way for 
some time, looking toward creating in 
this country an industry for the con- 
struction of such ships as may be called 
for by the Government or responsible 
private interests. These negotiations are 
approaching completion and will shortly 
be laid in detail before the authorities 





RUBBER WORTH STEALING 


The rising value of rubber is given 
as the evident reason for the disap- 
pearance of 75 bales of rubber from 
an Erie railroad barge recently at 
Stapleton, Staten Island. River 
pirates are supposed to have drawn 
up alongside the barge which was 
untenanted and got away with the 
shipment which was valued at $10,000. 
Another robbery of 42 bales of rub- 
ber took place at the same pier last 
month. 











at Washington, after which the company 
will release to the press an official state- 
ment of the plan.” 

Successful operation of the American- 
built Zeppelin type of airship, the ZR1, 
recently renamed the Shenandoah, which 
was constructed at Lakehurst, N. J., has 
raised hopes of military authorities in 
Washington regarding the. possibilities of 
this type of airship. It is understood 
that many ships of this design will be 
constructed for the navy and eventually, 
it is believed, for private interests for 
the carrying of passengers or for the 
Federal air mail service. 

The purchase price was not an- 
nounced, but it was declared to be one 
of the highest in the history of interna- 
tional aviation. 

The giant air liners will be manufac- 
tured at the Wingfoot Lake Aviation 
Field in Akron, and at the Goodyear fac- 
tories, thus making Akron the center of 
the world’s lighter-than-air craft man- 
ufacture. 

Plans completed by the German aerial 
navigators for the establishment of a 
two-and-a-half-day transatlantic air ser- 
vice will be organized as soon as the 
manufacture of the great air liners gets 
under way, it is stated. Surveys have 
also been made for the establishment of 
a twelve-hour New York-Chicago air 
service. 

It is expected that a corps of ex- 
perienced Zeppelin designers and build- 
ers will be brought here from the plants 
at Friedrichshafen, where the first Zep- 
pelin was built about twenty-five years 
ago. These plants have been virtually 
inactive since the armistice was signed, 
only the manufacture of a limited num- 
ber of aireraft ‘for other Governments 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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SHORTAGE OF COTTON 
IS NOW IMMINENT 


Government Report of November 2 Shows 
a Yield This Year of 10,248,000 Bales 
Which is Considerably Under the Esti- 
mated Consumption—Rubber Industry 
Will Be Affected. 








New York, Nov. 3, 1923—Of great 
importance to the rubber industry is the 
announcement of the Department of 
Agriculture made yesterday to the effect 
that the condition of the cotton crop, as 
of October 25, is considerably under 
previous predictions and that a shortage 
of cotton, such as has not been known in 
this country since the Civil War, is im- 
minent. The cotton industry, though 
expecting a poor report was not prepared 
for the announcement of a yield 767,000 
bales under the estimate of September 25 
with the result that trading on the New 
York, New Orleans and Liverpool ex- 
changes was more bullish than had been 
experienced in many years. 

The report gave the prospective cotton 
crop as 10,248,000 bales which is only 
47.8 per cent of normal compared with 
52.6 at this time last year. Immediately 
on receipt of the government estimate, 
prices rose on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change to a point not reached this year. 
Buying became so aggressive that in ten 
minutes the price rose $9 a bale and in 
less than three hours after the report had 
been received trading limits had been 
reached at an advance of two cents a 
pound. The market closed at 32.28 
whereas the previous day’s closing was 
at 30.50 cents. 

This is the second time in the history 
of Government reports on cotton condi- 
tion that an estimate of condition and 
yield has been made subsequent to the 
report as of September 25. The report 
had been awaited with interest by the 
cotton world in view of the searcity of 
cotton and the diversity of opinion as 
to the exact size of this year’s crop. 

In 1919 the estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture as of September 25, 
placed the yield at a figure so far out of 
line with private estimates that, as a 
result of earnest solicitation from the 
trade, another and final estimate was 
made by the Government, which proved 
to be more in line with private estimates. 

Yesterday’s forecast was based on the 
condition of the erop on October 25, 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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RUBBER SHAREHOLDERS 
MAKE ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual report and accounts of the 
Rubber Shareholders’ Association of Lon- 
don, London, was presented at the second 
annual meeting of the association held on 
October 23. An appeal for special dona 
tion August, 1922, 
help in the excellent balance on hand, ap 
Membership had in 


made in served to 


proximately $1500 


creased to 1910 

The report reviewed: the workings of 
the Stevenson plan of restriction and 
expressed the view that it was working 
remarkably well A snegested form has 
been worked out for standardized ae- 
counts tor annual statements of rubber 


growers in order to make uniform all the 
financial statements issued annually. At 
the this information 
had been received of other business trans 


time ol writing no 


acted at the meeting, but it is hoped to 
have a full report in a coming issue. 


To Become Manufacturers’ 


Agents 
C. C. Marston and Charles R. Keiser 
have resigned their positions with the 


Auburn Rubber Company, Auburn, Ind., 
and have organized a company which will 
act as a manufacturing agent, covering 
various lines of manufacture. Mr. 
Marston went to Auburn from Boston ten 
years ago; there he with 
the Hood Rubber Co. In Auburn, he was 
treasurer of the Auburn Rubber Com 
pany. 


was connected 


Mr. Keiser was superintendent of the 


Auburn Rubber Company’s plant. He 
went to Auburn eight years ago and was 
formerly superintendent of the Gordon 
Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Oak Rubber to Enlarge Plant 


The Oak Rubber Company, Ravenna, 
Ohio, has just let contracts for construe- 
tion of a large addition to their present 
factory building. This new development 
will inelude the addition of another story 
to their plant. It will be of modern fire- 


proot construction and will give over 
5,000 square feet of additional floor 
space. The firm’s enlarged offices will 


be located in this new section of the build- 
ing and additional machinery and equip- 
ment for toy rubber balloon manufacture 
will be installed. 


Sale of Erie Plant 


Chances that the stockholders of the 
Erie Tire & Rubber Co., will buy in the 
plant at the receiver's sale to be held on 
November 8 are very slim according to 
reports of a recent meeting at which the 
stockholders failed to supply the neces- 
sary funds. Under the direction of 
Receiver H. R. Greenlee, the debt on the 
plant has been reduced $200,000 and it 
is said that there is a good chance of a 
return to the stockholders if they ean 
purchase the factory and continue it in 
operation. 
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ALP#REO C BOSSOM-ALCHITETT 


Cut of one of the sculptured 
tablets in a series which are to 
adorn the facade of the new 
Trenton Trust Company build- 
ing in Trenton, N. J. The de- 
sign represents natives collect- 
ing rubber latex and represents 
the rubber industry among the 
many leading industries of 
Trenton. Other tablets are 
dedicated to the wire, ceramic 
and other industries. 


TITITITT 


Guayule Plant to Be Operated 
It is announced that the Continental 
Mexican Rubber Co., has signed a con- 
tract recently with the State government 
of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, for the build- 
ing and operation of a factory for the 
production of guayule rubber. About a 
year ago, a similar arrangement was made 
with the Zacatecas state government. 


Kelly To Supply Tires for Olds 





The General Motor Corporation an- 
nounced recently that the Olds Motor 
Works of Lansing, Mich., has entered 


into a contract with the Kelly Springfield 
Tire Co., for the purchase of a portion 
of its tire requirements. It is denied 
however, that Kelly will supply all the 
tire requirements of the Olds and other 
divisions of General Motor, as was re- 
ported in some quarters. 





Broughton Retires as President 

John S. Broughton, for many years 
president of the Globe Rubber Tire 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton, N. J., has 
retired from active participation in the 
affairs of the company. He, however, 
retains membership in the Board of Di- 
rectors. J. C. Bolt, secretary and treas- 
urer is temporarily filling the vacant 
position. Mr. Bolt has had an extensive 
experience in the rubber field, having been 
for a number of years in Akron with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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OFFICERS REGAIN CONTROL 
OF COAST TIRE COMPANY 


The affairs of the Coast Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Oakland, Cal., which was 
placed in the hands of J. B. Lanktree as 
several weeks 


temporary receiver ago, 
will be placed back in the hands of 
Hoylmes Ives, president, and John I. 
Pankratz, vice-president and _ general 


manager, according to a decision reached 
at the San Francisco Board of Trade 
recently. 

How the thousands of stockholders in 
the concern will come out, is problemat- 
ical, it is reported. Several suits have 
already been instituted by stockholders 
who allege they were induced by the de- 
fendants to exchange stock in the Coast 
Tire and Rubber Company for stock in 
subsidiary concerns organized by them. 

The plan as reported to Mr. Lanktree, 
is that Messrs. Ives and Pankratz will 
put up the $50,000 stay bonds as set by 
Superior Judge T. W. Harris in order 
to resume control of the company. In 
addition the San Francisco Board of 
Trade will appoint an acting treasurer 
for the concern. 


Northern Rubber in Difficulty 

The Northern Rubber Company of 
Barberton, Ohio, which recently pur- 
chased the old Biltwell plant, is insolvent 
according to the petition of one of its 
stockholders who is asking for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. A hearing on 
the ease is soon to be held. 


Scheel Moves Office 


William H. Scheel, dealer in rubber 
supplies, waxes, chemicals, ete., of 159 
Maiden Lane, New York City announces 
that new offices will be occupied on No- 
vember 5 at 179 Water St., New York 
City. This move was made necessary by 
the rapidly expanding business. The old 
location will be used for storage purposes 
only. 


Tuscora Shuts Down 
Failure of stockholders to come to the 


aid of the Tusecora Rubber Co., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, recently caused 
the factory to cease operation, ae- 


cording to advices from Dover and New 
Philadelphia. The plant was placed in 
the hands of V. J. Robinson as Receiver 
early this spring and has been manufac- 
turing about 100 tires daily. Gold bonds 
were issued to be sold to stockholders so 
that claims of $240,000 might be settled 
but the failure of the issue may cause 
the plant to be taken over by creditors, 
who it is reported have offered $175,000 
for the factory if put up at a receiver’s 
sale. 


Hohweiler Changes Name 

The Hohweiler Machine Mould & Die 
Works of Morrisville, Pa., announce that 
they have been sueceeded by the Hoh- 
weiler Machine and Engineering Com- 
pany. This concern was started in 1921 
and manufactures molds, tools and equip- 
ment for the rubber industry. 


— 
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SEPTEMBER EXPORTS 
SHOW GREAT DECREASE 


Exports Show Lowest Value Since February, 
1922—Decrease Attributed to Seasonal 
Slackness in Tire Shipments—Unit Value 
of Belting Increased. 


The seasonal slackness in export tire 
trade and increasing foreign competition 
resulted in a decline in export shipments 
of rubber goods during September, the 
total value, $2,623,209, being the lowest 
recorded since February, 1922. In both 
1921 and 1922, the value of rubber goods 
exported in September was lower than for 
any other month in the last half of the 
year, although not so low as in some 
months of the first half. The value of 
exports in September, 1923, was lower 
than for the corresponding month of the 
previous year, and this has not previously 
occurred since February, 1922, according 
to figures of the Rubber Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The number of automobile casings ex- 
ported, 86,362, was slightly higher than 
in August when 86,227 were exported. 
The leading markets were Argentina, 
Cuba, Mexico, England, New Zealand, 
Denmark, Australia, Spain and Sweden. 
Inner tubes exported numbered 64,894, 
and solid tires 8,368. There were no 
significant variations in the unit values 
of exports of these commodities. The 
number of casings and tubes was lower 
than for September, 1922, while the num- 
ber of solid tires was much higher. 

Exports of mechanical rubber goods, 
including 286,398 pounds of rubber belt- 
ing, 358,411 pounds of hose, and 136,890 
pounds of rubber packing were well 
above the quantities for September, 1922. 
During recent months the unit value for 
rubber belting has increased, the average 
for the first quarter of the year being 
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51 cents per pound, as compared with 57 
cents in the second quarter and 61 cents 
in the third quarter. Exports of rubber 
thread, 28,735 pounds valued at $31,219, 
were the lowest recorded since this com- 
modity was first separately reported, 
January, 1922. 

Exports of rubber boots continued 
fairly heavy, England, Austria, Canada, 
Newfoundland and Argentina each being 
good customers. Rubber shoe exports, 
121,046 pairs, were lower than in Sep- 
tember, 1922, when 134,672 pairs were 
exported. Detailed figures on exports 
will be found on page 96. 


Hood Purchases Property 


The Hood Rubber Company, through 
its real estate subsidiary, the East Water- 
town Realty Company, has _ purchased 
the property of the Union Carpet Lining 
Company on Arsenal street, Watertown, 
Mass. This purchase gives to the com- 
pany more than half a mile of frontage 
on that street, also about five and one- 
half aeres of additional land for the 
extension of its business. The property 
consists of factory and storage buildings 
and 233,191 feet of land, with a ten-car 
side track on the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. The assessed value is $144,400, of 
which $105,400 is on the buildings. 


Mid-West November Meeting 


The next meeting of the Mid-West Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on 
November 13. The board of directors 
will hold a meeting in the morning to be 
followed by a_ luncheon. President 
Follen is expected to have some impor- 
tant announcements to make, and the 
notice sent to members urges a full at- 
tendanee. 


WINNING OLD TIMERS’ 














The cbove reproductions are of the two prize 
winning photographs in the Old Timers’ Con- 
test which has been conducted by the Rubber 


Association of America. 


thousanas of photos received these two were 
pic ‘ked es b: ing the most interesting. The one 
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From 


Brooklyn, 
submitted by 


among the 


Place, Nebraska. 
Mr. Hare’s snap shot represents a 
grief during the period 1905-1917 while the 
other is for the period prior to 1905. 


RATES ON RUBBER PRODUCTS 
TO PACIFIC COAST LOWERED 


The Traffic Committee of the Rubber 
Association has been in negotiation for 
some time with the eastern carriers seek- 
ing a revision of the rates on straight 
carloads of pneumatic tires and tubes and 
mixed carloads of pneumatic tires, tubes, 
solid tires and wheel rims and parts, in- 
cluding flaps and reliners to Pacific Coast 
ports, and intermountain territory, from 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
states. 

The rates applying on shipments via 
all-rail have been approximately $3.32 
per one hundred pounds depending upon 
the point of origin. 

As a result of these negotiations, the 
eastern lines have recently agreed to es- 
tablish a carload rate on the articles 
mentioned, of $3.00 per one hundred 
pounds, being a rate reduction of ap- 
proximately 9.6 per cent. 

The new rates will not be made effee- 
tive until the tariff organization of the 
earriers can place the new schedules in 
effect, which will probably be in about 
sixty days. 

Reductions in the carload all-rail rates 
to the same destinations from Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and points west thereof, had 
previously been accomplished, 


De Mattia on Western Trip 

In order to keep in touch with the large 
number of customers in the West and 
Northwest, Barthold De Mattia, of De 
Mattia Bros., Garfield, N. J., manufae- 
turers of molds and cores, recently left 
for an extended trip covering many 
of the Western states as far as Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. De Mattia, who is _ well 
known throughout the rubber industry 
will aequa‘nt all customers of the latest 
deve'opments in molds, core and time 
saving tire building equipment. 
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PHOTOS 





on the left was submitted by James H. Hare, 


\. Y., and the one on the right was 


E. H. Thompson, University 
Both won cash prizes of $500. 
story of tire 
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AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORY 
MAKERS SHOW OPTIMISM 


At the regular meeting of the Board of 


Directors of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association held on Oct. 
27, the following statement was issued 
by President W. O. Rutherford. 

“With every indication still pointing 
to a production of close to 4,000,000 


motor vehicles for 1923, the automotive 
industry continues to show fundamental 
sturdiness. 
“Although 
during September show a sei 
cline, the figure is more than 3. 


sales of parts and units 


enable de- 
per cent 


greater than sales for September, 1922, 
and last year, it will be recalled, broke 
all previous production records 

“It must also be remembered that the 
eurve of the industry normally ealls for 
a healthful, downward trend in the late 
autumn months because of seasonal con 
ditions, introduction of new models and 
other trade factors 

“The most significant fact about the 
automotive industry, at present, is the 


tempers the optimism 


Orderliness im vrowth 


sanity which 
throuch the trade 


and genuine conservatism are the watch- 
words, and sound progress is_ thus 
assured 

“Por companies that are strongly or 
ganized, adequately financed and estab 
lished on a firm foundation of quality 


and integrity, business for the remainder 
of 1923 and for 1924 wives eve ry promise 
of being healthy in all branches of the 
automotive industry 

“The automobile industry has grown to 
proportions that the replace 


i factor of stability 


such vast 
ment market alone is 
and safety 

“Reports Directors’ 
the 


The cross section 


presented at the 
} 


meeting afford an excellent view of 


industry as a whole 


summary, based on these reports points 


to particularly eneouraging outlook for 
exports of American motor vehicles and 
motor equipment. Not only the poten- 
tial but the actual dollars and cents 
buying power in the various foreign 
areas, particularly South America and 
the Orient, continues to be gratifying.” 


Raw Material Shortage in Russia 


According to the 
Zhizn” of August 30, 
submitted recently by a representative 
of the Trust in Soviet Russia 
concerning the prevailing acute shortage 
of raw materials in the industry, which 
result in the closing of factories. A 
representative of the Trust is said to have 


“Ekonomicheskaya 
1923, a report was 


Rubber 


may 


concluded an arrangement for supplies 
with a London firm in July, but shipment 
was delayed by the strike of London 
longshoremen The faetories belonging 
to the Trust are said to have but two 
weeks supply of materials available. The 


factory Treugolnik has decreased produc- 
tion trom 20,000 pairs of rubber 
to 10,000 pairs daily, and Bogatyr from 
10,000 to 6,000 pairs. It is stated that 
14,000 workers will be thrown out of em- 
ployment, if the faetories should have to 


close. 


shoes 
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SCHRADER XMAS 
STOCKINGS 

















This new Schrader dealer help 
is made of heavy card board 
and is decorated in rich holiday 
colors. It can be used as a dis- 
play or container and is in- 
tended to help call attention of 
the motorist to Schrader valves, 
gages and tire valve accessories. 
This is one of the methods be- 
ing used to help make a real 
Automotive Christmas this year. 


PTIPPIIIIEI 


Rubber Exchange Opened in 
London 


The new Rubber Exchange was formal- 
ly opened on October 1 at 7 Mincing 
Lane, London, E.C.3. Andrew Dewitt, 
of Lewis & Peat, Ltd., had charge of ar- 
rangements and made the opening ad- 
dress. Rubber brokers of London have 
felt the need of exchange such as is en- 
joyed by other trades and the Rubber 
Trade Association of London was behind 
the movement which resulted in the 
present exchange. Transactions in rubber 
have been made in the open air on Mine- 
ing Lane for a number of years and it 
was felt that a better meeting place was 
needed. It is hoped that a move of this 
kind will be made in this country shortly. 


Bristol Factory to Close 


It is reported that the National India 
Rubber Company plant at Bristol, R. L., 
will close down on December 13 and will 
reopen on Jan. 2, in order to make a 
number of changes in some of the de- 
partments. 
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MANAGEMENT OF RUBBER 
PRODUCTS CO. CHANGED 


Announcement is made of a number 
of important changes in management by 
the Rubber Products Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, C .C. Schutz, President and gen- 
eral manager and E. J. Schutz, superin- 
tendent, no longer hold the positions they 
have held for the last 14 years. In their 
places the following appointments have 
been made by the Board of Directors: 
John B. Chisnell, former secretary and 
treasurer has been made general mana- 
ger; R. A. Miller has been made secretary 


and assistant treasurer; J. J. Johnson, 
vice-president, chairman of the board, 
and Roy Marshall, factory superin- 
tendent. 


The Schutz brothers are not, however, 
completely out of the company for they 
retain membership on the board. The 
directorate of the board is otherwise un- 
changed according to unconfirmed reports 
at this writing. 


Safety Council Officers Elected 

At the Twelfth Annual Safety Con- 
of the National Safety Council 
held at Buffalo early in October the fol- 
lowing were elected to the Rubber Sec- 
tion for 1923-1924; Chairman, C. F. 
Horan, Hood Rubber Co.,, Watertown, 
Mass.; Vice-chairman, E. L. Hewitt, U. S. 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn.; Secre- 
tary, C. T. Wilson, Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., Cumberland, Md. 

L. A. DeBlois of the E. I. 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
elected president. 


ore 
ress 


du Pont de 
Del., was 


Goodyear Suggestion Prizes 

Close to $500 was recently awarded to 
Goodyear employees in Akron for sug- 
gestions which had been adopted in the 
factory. Every year hundreds of sug- 
gestions are received from workers in the 
plant and after being passed upon and 
investigated by a committee, awards are 
made in accordance with the merits of 
each suggestion. 

Three $100 prizes were awarded, one 
for changes in molds, another for an im- 
provement in tube manufacture and the 
third for better reclaiming methods. 
Other awards were made for lesser 
amounts for suggestions on operation of 
liner tables, saving in water lines, switch- 
board improvements, marking stock, ete. 


New Tag Shutoff Valve 

The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., recently announced a new 
development in a shut-off valve for fuel 
oil. The apparatus is connected in the 
fuel limes of oil burner equipped boilers 
and other devices and automatically shuts 
off the oil flow when the steam or air 
pressure falls below the required min- 
imum. The valve locks itself and cannot 
be reopened (even though the atomizing 
pressure is brought up to the required 
point) until the trip lock mechanism is 
reset by hand. Oil leakage into the fur- 
nace and the possibilities of an explosion 
are said to be impossible when this valve 


is used. 
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AKRON RECLAIMING 
PLANT TO OPERATE 


Announcement has been made by offi- 
cials of the Akron Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., that machinery is being installed in 
the cement factory building which was 
recently purchased on Hopocan Ave., 
Barberton, Ohio, as reported in these 
columns. 

In addition to reclaiming rubber for its 
own use, the product will be sold to other 
Akron rubber manufacturers who pur- 
chase their reclaim elsewhere. Hard 
rubber dises for wheels and hard rubber 
battery jars will also be manufactured. 

C. E. Bishop, superintendent of the 
Goodyear reclaiming plant has resigned 
to take charge of the new Barberton 
plant, and William Welch, assistant man- 
ager of the By-Products Department for 
Goodyear has also resigned and will 
assist Mr. Bishop. 

B. O. Ettling was elected president and 
William Welch and C. E. Bishop were 
named vice presidents. R. M. Pillmore 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 


Capitalized: at $500,000 

A capitalization of $500,000 is autho- 
rized, of which $250,000 will be issued at 
onee. Most of the stock, it is announced, 
will be held by the directorate. Only a 
limited amount will be offered the public. 

Cooperation of a number of local rub- 
ber planis, who will furnish the reclaim- 
ing factory with material, has been 
assured, directors state. 

Operation will be started about Feb. 
1. Equipment consists of four 10-ton 
units, giving a production capacity of 
40 tons of stock daily. 

The board of directors consists of 
William O’Neil, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of The General Tire & 
Rubber Co.; C. W. Seiberling, vice pres- 
ident of the Seiberling Rubber Co.; R. 
M. Pillmore, president of the Mohawk 
Rubber Co.; B. O. Ettling, president of 
the Ettling Lumber Co., Barberton, and 
John A. Christie, superintendent of The 
Star Rubber Co.; William Welch and 
C. E. Bishop, formerly of Goodyear. 

The firm of Slaubaugh, Young, Sei- 
berling, Huber and Guinther Co. is 
counsel for the new corporation. 


Canadian Goodyear Earnings 

Earnings for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1923 have been announced by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
of Toronto, Canada and are as follows: 
Net profits after reserve for depreciation, 
$1,032,334 which compares with $1,032, 
023 for the previous year. 


Century Increases Capitalization 

The Century Rubber Company, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, manufacturers of toy bal- 
loons recently voted at a stockholders 
meeting to increase its capital stock from 
$5000 to $25,000. New equipment has 
been installed which has increased the 
daily output during the past six months 
from 25 gross per day to 125 gross and 
in the next few months the company is 
expected to further increase this to about 
200 gross per day. 
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C. M. White, Jr. 


White & Co. Expand 


C. M. White, Jr., of White and Com- 
pany, crude rubber brokers with offices 
in the Flatiron Building, Akron, Ohio, 


announces that C. W. Seiberling has been 
made a partner in the firm and that the 
name of the company has been changed 
to White, Seiberling & Co. 

Mr. Seiberling has had extensive ex- 
perience in the crude rubber field both 
in the Far East and in this country. He 
was formerly connected with the Good- 
year Company in Singapore, Sumatra 
and Ceylon and later in the New York 
and Akron offices of the crude rubber de- 
partment. His latest connection, how- 
ever, was with the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
in Barberton, which concern he leaves for 
his new venture. 

Mr. White started the present business 
several years ago and is well known 
throughout the rubber industry. He 
formerly was connected with the Fire- 
stone Company as Sales Manager for the 
Firestone Steel Products Co., and had 
been previously conected with the Detroit 
office of Firestone. Mr. White has also 
been with the Detroit Steel Products Co., 
and the Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 


Goodyear Gets Zeppelin Rights 
(Continued from Page 88) 


being permitted under the peace terms. 

Under the peace treaty, the German 
plants must be razed after the ZR3, now 
under construction there for the United 
States Government, is completed. 

The German engineers have evolved 
five types of Zeppelins, which may be re- 
garded as standard, capable of carry- 
ing great loads of freight, fuel neces- 
sary for long distance flights, complete 
erews and from thirty to 100 passengers 
at the rate of 60 to 87.5 miles an hour. 
Plans also have been perfected for air- 
ships for scouting, patrol work, and 
mine-spotting in war times. 
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SHORTAGE OF COTTON 
IS NOW IMMINENT 


(Continued from Page 88) 


which was 47.8 per ecnt of normal com- 
pared with 49.5 on September 25, 1923; 
52.6 on October 25, 1922, and 43.2 on 
that date in 1921, indicating a yield of 
about 128.9 pounds per acre. 

“The forecast,” the crop reporting 
board said, “expresses the probable out- 
turn interpreted from the present status 
of the crop on the basis of past relations 
and from the reported percentage picked, 
percentage abandoned, and _ probable 
yield per acre. The change in forecast 
since September 25 reflects the change 
due to weather and other factors since 
that date as ascertained by the board 
from all information at its command. 

“Generally unfavorable weather and 
heavy rains in the southwest, exceptional 
damage to grown bolls by the wevil, re- 
sult of leaf worm ravages, oceuped with 
the heaviest abandonment on record, re- 
sulted in a forecast of about 767,000 bales 
below last month. This is the third short 
crop in suecession though somewhat above 
the two preceding years.” 


20-Inch Rim Confusion 


Considerable confusion has developed 
with reference to the new twenty inch 
automobile tire and rim. This confusion 
has been somewhat increased since the 
development of the “balloon” or low 
air pressure tire. 

The “balloon” tire is being developed 
for passenger cars only—not for trucks 
and not for buses. In addition to the 
balloon type of tire, according to Miller 
tire men, there is a passenger tire for 
a twenty inch rim of regular construc- 
tion and in addition, a heavy duty truck 
cord tire. 

Some inquiries received by tire man- 
ufacturers indicate that there is a con- 
ception that only the balloon type of 
tire will be fitted to the twenty inch rim. 
This is not the case. Several passenger 
car sizes also use it, and some of the 
heavy duty sizes also, as for example, 
the 32 x 6 tire which also fits a twenty 
inch rim. 


New Officers Elected 


At a meeting held in New York on 
November 1, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year by the Rub- 
ber Trade Association: Chas. T. Wilson, 
President; H. A. Astlett, Vice-president 
and secretary and R. L. Chipman, treas- 
urer. Messrs. Johnstone, Maquire and 
Astlett were elected to the Board of 
Directors. 


Houk Forms Rubber Company 


H. L. Houk, former secretary and 
treasurer of the American Rubber & Tire 
Co., Akron, and H. L. Arbogast, former 
chemist of the same company, have in- 
corporated the Houk Rubber Co., in Ak- 
ron. No plans have been announced. 




































































Seiberling Announces Flex ble Rubber Wheel 


Predicted Remarkable Invention Based on Atwood 
Patents Is Expected to Eliminate Need for Balloon 
Type Tires—Startling New Development in Wheel 
The ‘ory Ready Soon — Wood-Rubber Amalgamation 
May Cc omple tely Change Some baiieiiteles 





N automobile wheel—built of rubber capable of dis 
tortion, flexible, resilient upsetting all established 


wheel theory s it applies to rigid types of wheels 

is the startling development of the Seiberling Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio 

Discussing the new invention, F A. Seiberling states: “W< 
feel our announcement of the Seiberling Rubber Wheel at 
this time is unusually interesting, inasmuch as it will remove 
the need for further consideration of balloor type tires. 

“This rubber wheel is flexible as rubber is flexible. It dis 
torts without structural injury and has within itself the power 
that draws it back to its normal shape 

Capable of distortion, resilient—the Seiberling Rubber 
Wheel eliminates the need of snubbers and shock absorbers 
and is the answer to the added cushion sought during the past 


vear in the many developments of balloon tires. The new 
rubber wheel using standard size tires has all of the advantages 














of the accessories just named, with none of their disadvantages 

“As the cross section shows, the struetural back-bone of the 
Seiberling Rubber Wheel is a body of thin, porous wood and 
rubber plies amalgamated and interjoined into one unit. The 
process of amalgamation is one of interjoining and inter 
twining of wood and rubber, rather than one of lamination 
and is protected completely by patents controlled by Harry 
N. Atwood, and assures an inseparable union between the The Seiberling Rubber Wheel will accept any standard 
rubber and wood elements rim or hub, is manufactured in any color desired, 

“The photograph here illustrating the cross section of the takes and holds a high finish, and is of the same ap- 
Seiberling Rubber Wheel distorted 180°, suggests the unusual pearance as disc-type wheels of metal. 
properties ol the new vood-rubber combination. 

“The concavity of cle n of the Seiberling Rubber Wheel Seiberling. “Foy vears. Mr. Atwood. who incidentally was 
plus the unusual flexing property of the Atwood wood- = oft tee uabionaiiy 1 ae eae hes » than air 
rubber material, assure i marked resiliency for the Seiberling — a. agpnerets ree per — 0 ee sated wise 

; aviation—has experimented with processes of amalgamating 
2 é wood and rubber successfully. 


“Years ago, the engineers of the great rubber companies 
had attempted to uhite wood and rubber,—steel and rubber 
but had failed. Therefore in his experiments, Mr. Atwood 


wood plies and rubber 4 \ during the years Was given little support trom the larg 


nlies. amalgamated, with \ , \ factors in the industry. Today, however, after working alone, 
; , \ } } l I ly 


The hackbone of the 
Seihberling Rubber Wheel 
is a body of thin, porous a Fa \ 


ie has pertected the process and has protected it complete 


fibres intertwined into | 
with patents He has amalgamated wood and rubber and has 


one inseparable unit ANC 
| interjoined = the two elements into an inseparable flexible, 
—_ resilient, water-proof material of low specifie gravity—and 
= if it may be expected that the new material will occupy a large 
(me; place in industry. 

The dotted line illus “Just as the new material is adapted so ideally to production 
trates the wheel's capa }/ of a new and better type of automobile wheel,—so is it adapted 
ity for distortion. Under to many lines of industry. I predict the new material will 
load. the Seiberling Rub } supplant steel, rubber and wood as used alone today, in many 

her Wheel will distort ps i / fields of commerce. 
1 1-2” from the perpen 3 / “The Seiberling Rubber Company, the licensee of the 
dicular around stones Atwood patents, forecasts that in the automobile industry, the 
in ruts and at curbs a ; Seiberling Rubber Wheel will be adapted as standard re- 
— placing present wheel types because of the numerous and 


Rubber Wheel, plus the ability to distort approximately 1' important advantages enumerated in the foregoing para- 
under load oO! shoch » graphs.’ 4 | | | 

, E i In conclusion Mr. Seiberling said, “We do not feel that the 
se 7 —_ _ ounen “ os —, ” printed word ean even suggest the unusual utility which the 
Harry N. Atwood Seiberling Rubber Wheel represents. It is an utterly revo- 


“The automotive industrv 1s indebted to 
primarily for this marvelous invention,” continued Mr. lutionary unprecedented development. Any skeptic must 
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tually ride in a car equipped with this wheel to appreciate 
the full measure of its future. When we predi¢. that the 
balloon type tire, the snubber and the shock a Lorber are 
doomed as a result of this tire’s flexibility and res iience—we 
challenge all established running-gear practice. 

“The Seiberling Rubber Company is developing its plans for 
quantity production on the Seiberling Rubber Wheel and 
expect that during 1924, a number of makers will adopt the 
new equipment as standard.” 

That the automotive industry has been profoundly impressed 
by the bits of news, though scant, which have been current 
during the past month on the subject of this new rubber wheel 
development—is evidenced by the many inquiries which have 
been received by Seiberling in regard to it. 

The marked improvement in wheel design as announced in 
this article is expected to exert a major influence, probably 
immediately, in all automotive construction. The advent of 
the Seiberling Rubber Wheel brings an entirely new thought 
to the designer of cars and an entirely new comfort to the 
user of ears, according to the manufacturers. 

The following points of interest, with details of the wheels, 
are taken from the Seiberling announcement and are re- 
produced here in full. 


Benefit to Driver and Passengers 
Steering 
wheels absorb shocks and transmit the foree to the 


not as shocks. 


Front 


steering wheel as pulls, 


Self-Alignment 


effect ot the wheels accentuates the self-aligning 


The 














{ section of the Seiberling Rubber Wheel distorted 


180°; indicative of the peculiar flexing property of the 
Atwood wood-rubber unit. 
characteristics of present front wheel construction. The 
Seiberling Rubber Wheel comes back to normal position 


evenly and quickly—not sluggishly as the rigid wheel does. 
Safety of Steering 


The Seiberling Rubber Wheel keeps the road. Irregular- 
ities of roughness, softness, sand or ruts are accepted by the 


New Double Tube Invention 


A recent invention in tire structure provides for a set of 
two inner tubes, each tube being capable of independent in- 
flation, one tube being deflated while the other is inflated. This 
arrangement is said to make possible a saving of time and 
labor on the road in case of puncture. 

Two tubes are enclosed within the casing, each being at- 
tached with a valve stem, semi-circular in design and held 
in proper relation to each other by means of interfitting ribs 
and grooves. A supplementary stem, slightly curved, can 
be adjusted if preferred, to facilitate couplling with an air 
pump. Within the easing is a plate with a central opening 
through which the stems are directed. This plate is of such 
configuration as to effectually prevent clinching of the tubes. 

Practically, the tubes, lying in immediate juxtoposition 
within the casing, are capable of being separately coupled, 
that is, in case of puncture and deflation of one tube the 
other can be brought readily into use. 

In one arrangement either one of the tubes can be con- 
veniently removed or applied independently of the other, and, 
it is said, no change need be made in the structure of the 
rims or wheels now generally in use. (U.S. Patent 1,460,775. 
Wm. A. Walsh, Avoca, Pa.) 
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Wheel and Compensated by its flexibility. The wheel 
around obstructions—it does not fight them. Irregularities of 
the road are absorbed by the wheel and neutralized rather than 
transmitted in full to the steering column, 

Skidding 


Sudden pulls which break the tire’s grip on the road are 


goes 

















Section of Seiberling Rubber Wheel with actual size 
closeup insert—showing alternate wood and rubber 


plies. Tiny threeds of rubber permeate each wood-ply, 


forming a single wood-rubber unit. 
the common cause of skids. The Seiberline Rubber Wheel 
eliminates the sudden pull by giving,—flexing. Thus, skidding 
is reduced to a minimum. Nevertheless if a skid is foreed, 
the rear wheels constantly hunt their alignment behind the 
front wheels. 
Shock Absorbers 

No snubbers nor shock absorbers are necessarv. The wheels 

are their own resilient cushion. 
Eliminates Road Rumble 


The Seiberling Rubber Wheel eliminates the road rumble 
so noticeable in closed cars with some types of wheels. 


Benefits to Car and Its Maintenance 

Water-proof; Non-rusting; Easily Cleaned; No loosening 
of spokes—no squeaks. 

Saves axles and not at the expense of wheel strength. Axles 
are broken No twists—no sudden rend- 
ing bumps—no loose spring shackles. The springs are safe- 
guarded. Standard straight valve with outside inflation. 

No painting-—the Seiberling Rubber Wheel can be furnished 
in any color desired. The Seiberling Rubber Wheel requires 
no variation in standard factory wheel application practice. 
It is adapted to any standard rim or hub. 


from sudden shocks. 
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Benzol Poisoning 


Report Made at National Safety Congress Meeting 
(ives Results of Benzol Poisoning i in Rubber Fields 


At the 1922 National Safety Congtess in Detroit papers 
and discussions on benzol poisoning were presented by Chas. 
F. Horan and W. S. Paine, which papers aroused so much 
mterest that the Industrial Poisons Committee of the Chemical 
Section was specifically directed to undertake a study of the 
chairman of the Industrial Poisons 
spring of 19 undersigned 
to study and report on this im- 
was finally organized in 
March and has he'd two meetings—in April 6 in New Haven 
and on September 21 in New York City, and as will be in- 
dicated Lelow the individual members of the committee have 
been actively at work on the subject throughout the year. The 
problem is a lerge one and the committee feels that its work 
is only bequn, so that the following report is to be considered 


question. A. L. Watson, 


Commitee im the 23 appointed the 
as a special sub-committee 


portant question. The committee 


me rely as a report of progress. 


P 


committee, 
Brady has 
the subject, 
report 


The Literature of Benzol Poisoning 

that step should be to arrange for a 
survey of the information at present available 
W. 5S. Brady, a member of the 
was undertake this task. Dr. 
prepared an exhaustive bibliographical review of 
in full in an appendix to this 


was felt our first 
thorough 
in printed form and Dr. J. 
good enough to 


which is presented 


(a) Benzol 
Benzol is a pure hydrocarbon obtained from the distillation 


of coal tar and from the strippings of coke-oven gas. It was 
not much used before 1910, but production, expanded to meet 
war needs, has now made it readily available and compara- 


an exeellent solvent for organic materia's. 
Uses of Benzol 

the manutacture ol 
illuminating gas or 


tively cheap. It is 
(b) Industria! 
used in chemicals 


motor fuel, in 


where it is 


Exec pt 


and ( x plosives, 


burned as 


in we'ding, benzol is used chiefly as a solvent—mainly as a 
rubber solvent for cementing in the manufacture of rubber 
rou Is, tires, hose, tootwear, garments, cloves and in the seal 
ing of cans It is used in the making of artificial leather, 
linoleum and straw hat It is used in painting—either im 
tar paints, or as a “thinner” or varnish remover. It is used 
as a solvent for cement in can making, in shoe manutacture, 
in extract rom bor nd dry-cleaning processes. 
c) Kinds of Benzol 

Besides pure henzol and toluol and xviol, there are s veral 
kinds of commercial ber . these containing toluol, xy°ol, 
thiophene, and rarely trac of carbon disulphid 

The usval ccnmeieiel pre ets are 

Pu he ( ‘ imuid of a character sti 

odo}; m Pp Fo.7° | 

Vinetu-l'er ¢ }} ‘ called beeause in the disti 

lation 90 per cent d é t a temperature less than 

Lo ( t s com@r ad ot 80-85 pel cent benzol, 13 15 

per cer toluol 2 ye viol, and sometimes contains 

$s impurities trae or of Ss, paratiins, sulphuretted hy 

ad ocel and ( hea bar l¢ 

iT Per Cent Ber l} ubstanee contains 50 per 

cent of constituents hich distill below 100° C, and 90 

rer ecnt te'ow 120° C; it is a very mixed product, with 

on \ 1) to 50 per cent benzol. 

vent Naphti This material is called solvent naphtha 

because it is used extensively (especially in England) for 

dissolving rubbe It is relatively free from benzo’, and 

consists largely ot xylol. 

It seems general'y accepted that pure benzol is more 


poisonous than the other erades referred to. 
(d) Susceptibility 


A great variation in individual susceptibility appears to 


*See Editor's Note at end of article 
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be well established. Women and children, as well as individ- 
ua's of deficient eliminative powers are affected more easily. 
Atmospheric conditions of temperature and humidity seem to 
affeet greatly susceptibility. 
(e) Absorption 

Entrance of benzol into the body occurs chiefly through 
the lungs. Ejightly per cent of inspired benzol is absorbed 
by the body, less than one-half of which is recovered in six 
hours. Skin absorption is slight. Given by mouth in the 
treatment of certain blood conditions, doses up to three grams 
a cay have been tolerated for a considerable period. (As 
a remedy it is at present little used). It is excreted through 
the lungs, or as phenols in the urine. 

(f) Action 

The action of benzol is anesthetic on the nervous system, 
and destructive of blood and fat. Doses as small as 0.02 to 
0.05 parts of pure benzol per 1,000 parts of air in animals 
affect the cardiorespiratory nervous centers, and produce 
de'erium and death. Small doses, long continued affect the 
rervous system, the blood and blood-forming organs. The 
white cells, especially those formed in the bone marrow, are 
destroyed. Platelets disappear. Coagulation and viscosity 
are effected. Immune bodies and antibody production are 
depressed. Red cells are destroyed. Recovery is slow. 

(g) Post-Mortem Pathology 

Post-mortem pathology in acute cases shows cyanosis, fluid 
minute hemorrhages from skin and mucous membranes, 
In chronic 
with 


blood, 
and the presence of benzol in brain and tissues. 
eases the picture is that of non-regenerative 
purpurie spots and hemorrhages, and fatty degeneration ot 


anemia 


the bone marrow and organs. 

(h) Symptoms of Poisoning 
dizziness, breathlessness, rapid 
sudden death, preceded at 


faintness, 
pulse, cyanosis or lividity, and 
timcs by acute mania or delerium. 

Chronic Poisoning: gastro-intestinal symptoms, 
duction of white cell count, especially the polymorphonuclears ; 
cells with inerease in coagulating time ol 
hemorrhages from various mucous mem- 
Loeal action sometimes 
Numbness, pallor, 


Poisonina 7 


Acute 


anemia, re- 


reduction in red 
blocd; neurasthenia ; 
branes; purpuric spots on the skin. 
produces irritation and dermatitis. 

sthesia of expt sed fingers 1s common. 


para- 


(i) Diagnosis 

The diagnosis of benzol 
exposure, plus gastro-intcstinal symptoms, 
,urpura, increase in ecagulating time 
in both red and white blood cells. The 


made by history of 
anemia, hemor 
ot blood, re- 
reduction in 


poisoning is 


rhagcs, 


duetion 


numbers of white cells is especially characteristic of benzol 
] oronime. 
(j) Treatment 
Acute Poisoning: immediate, absolute rest and absence of 
any cflort; fresh air or oxygen; prolonged convalescence. 
Chrcnic Poiscning: chronie eases, if mild, recover on re- 
moval trem exposure with treatment of fresh air and iron 


Cases with purpura or hemorrhages require repeated 
bleod-building foods and tonies. 


tones, 
trensiusions and 


Preliminary Study of Extent of Benzol Hazard 


In order to obtain a preliminary idea of the extent of the 
prob!em as it exists in American industry today an incomplete 
preliminary list was prepared of 324 industrial establishments 
which from the nature of their products might be expected to 
use benzol. Through the courtesy of W. S. Paine of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company a nin A Boe Dag was sent to this list 
of industrial establishments in July and to date 140 replies 
have been received. Of these 56 replied that they did not use 
benzol in any form, leaving 84 firms who do make use of this 
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substance. Some idea as to the amount of benzol used by 
the firms replying to our questionnaire may be gained from 
the following figures: Thirty-six replies gave no definite in- 
formation in regard to this point. In 19 cases the amount of 
benzol used was insignificant; in 6 cases it was between 5 and 
25 gallons per week; in 4 eases between 26 and 99 gallons; in 
10 cases between 100 and 500 gallons; in 3 cases between 501 
and 999 gallons; in 6 eases over 1000 gallons—reaching the 
very high figures of 2200; 3000; 7500; 8000; 10,000; and 
30,000 gallons per week. The six largest users included three 
rubber companies (8, 23 and 25) and three large chemical 
coneerns (13, 24 and 19), one of the latter is principally con- 
cerned with the supply of products for the making of can 
sea's. It is interesting to note that out of 15 companies re- 
porting eases of benzol poisoning only 2 are among those 
using less than 100 gallons of benzol per week; 4 were among 
those using between 100 and 1000 gallons; 3 were among the 
six firms. using over 1000 gallons; while 6 were among the 
36 fiams giving no information as to the amount of benzol 
used. 

A more helpful analysis from our standpoint deals with the 
number of employees exposed to possible toxic effects of the 
benzol. We have this information reported for 67 firms, 73 
industries having failed to state the number of employees ex- 
posed in processes where benzol constitutes a hazard. The 
general results are indicated in the table below with compara- 
tive figures showing the number of firms in each class which 
reported having experienced cases of benzol poisoning. 





TABLE I 
Number of employes exposed to possible benzol poisoning 
0-4 5-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100and no 
over information 
Number of establish 
ments in each class 30 14 10 7 2 4 73 


Number of establish- 
ments reporting cases 
of poisoning 3 1 3 3 1 4 


CCCRGROLERORESDERERECERURECER COSTE OSEERERERECEREROREREOEERCOCRRCECORCOCTRECERRCRCORGOECEESRSESERE SERS FR RCERREteReeeCeReesteT® 


Out of 23 establishments with 10 or more employees exposed 
to benzol poisoning 8 were rubber factories, 5 were chemical 
works, 4 were paint and varnish makers, 3 were gas plants 
making benzol as a by-product, and 3 were plants of other 
types. 

It will be noted that out of 44 establishments with less than 
10 employees exposed to benzol poisoning only 4 reported as 
having experienced cases of poisoning. Of 17 firms with from 
10 to 49 employees exposed, 6 had experienced cases of poison- 
ing, while of the 6 firms with more than 50 persons exposed 
to benzol all but one had experienced industrial poisoning by 
benzol. It is that facilities for the diagnosis of 
benzol poisoning may influence statistics such as Table I 
presents, and that fuli-time physicians in large industries 
may naturally be expected of industrial 
poisoning more frequently than persons who are not familiar 
with the symptoms of such poisons. 

We present in Table I] the more important data with re- 
gord individual whose reports scemed of 
special interest for one reason or another. The table includes 
(a) all plants reporting cases of benzol poisoning (b) all 
plants reporting the exposure of 10 or more employees to the 
possibility of benzol poisoning and (c) all plants reporting 
the use of 500 or more gallons of benzol per week. The plants 
are arranged in order according to the number of employees 
exposed to benzol and are identified by arbitrary key numbers, 
since the information obtained in this study was in many cases 
of a confidential nature. 

We may now pass to a more detailed consideration of the 
difficulties experienced by the reporting firms in regard to 
benzol poisoning. It will be noted that of a total of 140 
firms reporting, 56 used no benzol and 19 used it in very in- 
significant amounts. This leaves 65 firms using an appre- 
ciable amount of benzol (where any information was available, 
at least five gallons per week.) Of these 65 firms, 15 have 
noted eases of poisoning. The information submitted by these 
companies may be summarized as follows: 

Firm 5—A rubber company using about 100 gallons of 
benzol per week with about 50 employees exposed. Four fatal 
cases occurred in earlier years, but at a time when the use 
of benzol was greater than at present. Experiments are now 


svggested 


to diagnose cases 


to 33 incustr¢cs 
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TABLE II. 
Data With Regard to Establishments Where Benzol Hazard May Exist. 





Key Product Gallons of Number Poison- General 
Number Benzol used employes ing Precautionary 
per week. exposed Cases Measures Used. 

8 Rubber goods 2200 1080 Yes Ventilation 

21 — ' — 150 Yes Ventilation 

9 " - 525 100 Yes Closed containers, 
Ventilation 

15 Chemicals —_ 100 Yes Closed apparatus, 
ventilation, 
helmets, partial 
elimination of benzol. 

5 Rubber Goods 100 50 Yes Ventilation, medical 
examination. 

26 Celluloid, a 50 Yes Local ventilation, 

leather, cloth medical examination. 

27 Japanned goods 60 35 No Ventilation 

6 Gas by-prod. 500 32 Yes 

25 Rubber Goods 7500 -- No Closed containers, 
Ventilation 

23 Rubber Goods 8000 30 Yes Closed containers, 


Ventilation 


28 Rubber Goods — 25 No Limiting Use of Benzol 
29 Chemicals _ 25 No 
17 Chemicals — 25 Yes Closed containers, 
Ventilation 
30 Rubber Goods 25 25 No 
31 Gas by-products _— 20 No Closed containers, 
38 Paints and — 20 No Ventilation 
varnishes Closed containers, 
32 Cans — 18 No Local ventilation. 
Paints, varnishes — 15 Yes Respirators 
33 Gas by-products — 13 No Closed containers, 
ventilation 
20 Rubber Goods 25 12 Yes Local ventilation 
rubber gloves. 
22 Vegetable Oils — 12 Yes Medical examination 
education. 
$4 Chemicals —- 10 No Closed containers, 
ventilation 
35 Paints, varnishes 250 10 No Education 
10 Chemicals — 10 No Closed Containers, care 
in cleaning tanks. 
19 Can solvents 10,000 8 Yes Ventilation 
24 Chemicals 30,000 7 No 
36 Chemicals 750 4 No Closed containers, 
ventilation 
37 Benzol used 700 4 No Closed containers, low 
in cutting temperatures. 
asphalt 
13 Chemicals 3,000 4 No Closed containers 
12 Paints, varnish 150 3 Yes Change of employment 
; Ventilation, limitation 
7 Rubber Goods 5 3 Yes of use of benzol 
16 Motor Fuel - 2 Yes 
13 Coal tar distil. —- No 
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bcing made with a carbon tetrachloride-rubber cement to re- 
place the present benzol. Three of the four fatal cases were 
among cousins, and all cases oceurred in the spring. The 
principal symptoms noted were anemia, purpura and hemor- 
rhage, blood changes. There were no instances of sudden 
acute shock. 

Firm 6—A gas company producing benzol as a by-product. 
About 500 gallons a week are handled and 32 men exposed. 
During 12 years operation three or four men have been tem- 
porarily overcome by fumes and in one department where 
benzol fumes are sometimes liberated men have experienced 
some gastro-intestinal symptoms. 

Firm 7—A rubber company using only 5 gallons of benzol 
a week for cement in certain Three men are now 
exposed. In the past when benzol has been used more ex 
tensively, those who were exposed constantly complained of 
--eakness, headache and pains in the eyes. They had a form 
of intoxication which largely passed off over night. One case 
exhibited these symptoms in very marked form, others in a 
slighter degree. 

Firm 8—A rubber company using about 2200 gallons of 
benzol per week with 1,080 employees exposed. One woman 
worker collapsed but was revived in a few minutes in the open 
air. 

Firm 9—A rubber tire company using about 525 gallons per 
week, 100 employees being exposed to possible poisoning. 
One employee suffered from hemorrhages from the nose and 
was relieved by removal to another department. 

Firm 11—A paint company with 15 workers exposed to 
possible poisoning. One case of sudden collapse. 

Firm 12—-A paint and varnish manufacturing establishment 
with about 100 gallons of benzol used a week. Three em- 
ployees are exposed to possible poisoning. “No poisoning” 
is reported, but skin irritations have been noted. Symptoms 
relieved by transfer to other work. 
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Firm 15—A large chemical plant where about 100 employees 
are in fatal 
artificial leather coating department in the spring of 1920 and 
one fatal case in the same department in the spring of 1922. 
Ilas experie need several case 


processes where benzol is used, Two cases in 


of nose-bleeding in employees 


of coating department, and symptoms have cleared up with 
change of work. 

Firm 16—-Manufacturers of benzol-blend gasoline motor 
fuel. Two employees exposed. Nervous disturbances and 


neurasthenia have been noted and the firm has at times been 
considerably worried as to the situation. 

Firm 17—A chemical company in which 25 men are em- 
ployed in benzol processe Some five or six years ago a 


definite case ot benzol poison oceurred from special un- 
usual exposure and during the past year another worker 
gave some indication ot tro-intestinal disturbances. 

Firm 19 \ chemical corporation making benzol products 
for use in the making of n seals 10,000 gallons of benzol 
used each week, and 8 men exposed to possible poisoning. 
Hlas experienced no cases of poisoning among its own em- 
plovees, but has had sever cases of probably acute benzol 


poisoning reported bh users of its product. 


Firm 20 \ 


of benzol is 


rubber company in which 25 gallons per week 


used, 1? worker Hpcing exposed. (One or two cases 


anemia, gastro 


the 


of poisoning have oecurred hj mptoms of 


intestinal disturbances, dizziness, and cracking of nails 


and skin of fingers 


Firm 21 A rubber compan vith 150 employees exposed. 
Two years ago cases OT poison oceurred but lately improve- 
ments in ventilation and abandonment of lmpregnation pro- 
cesses have eliminated the troubl 

Firm 22—A firm using benzol for the extraction of veg 
etable oils. Twelve workers exposed. One foreman was over- 
come alter entering the storage cellar when a valve had 
broken. 

In addition to the experience reviewed above we may site 
the statement of a firm (2) which in the past has handled 
benzol in connection with the manufacture of oils and echem- 


icals that 
eliminated by 


the 
chemist of this con pany 
“While we 


opinion, we 


troubles ey peri need in the past have been 
the benzol. The 


poisoning 
substitution of toluol for 
rite ~ 
have not made exact experiments to support this 
have ascertained that pure 
siderably less trouble than the ordinary commercial grades. 
In the few we use benzol we employ the pure 
product exelusively with very results.” (Committee 
Note: to lack uniformity with the pro- 
eeeding paragraph. ) 
Another company (4) “Reeent developments in 
the industry are such that within the next few months we 
confidently expect to entirely eliminate the use of benzol 
if experimental work on another solvent has proceeded far 


benzol fives con- 


cases where 
good 


this opinion appears 


writes: 


enough to strengthen our belief that it will be a successful 
substitute.” 
The representative of another company (18) writes that 


while they do not use benzol at present he personally appre- 
ciates the effects of benzol poisoning since he was laid up for 
about two days at one time with extreme nausea and headache 
as the result of handling this substance. It is of some interest 
to note that three companies (1, 3 and 10) manufacturing or 
distributing quantities of benzol report no complaints 
trom 


large 
regard to poisoning since the war. 
consider the special precautions reported 


by certain of the firms re sponding to our questionnaires. It 


customers in 


Finally we may 


should be noted that the following are precautions reported 
to the committee and should not be considered as recommended 
by the committee (The recommendations of the committee 
are considered in Part V of this report :) 


(a) The use of enclosed apparatus for the handling of 
henzol 
(b) Special precautions in handling benzol so as to mini 


mize exposure to the atmosphe re. 
(c) The use of special exhaust ventilation at points where 
henzol 


must necessarily be 


the 


{ xposed, 


(d) Ample ventilation of ceneral 
where benzol is handled 
(e) The handling of 


temperatures 


occupied spaces 


benzol so far as possible at low 
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(f) The use of special protective breathing apparatus. 

(g) The use of rubber gloves. 

(h) Systematic medical examination. 

(i) Edueation of the worker in regard’ to the dangers of 

the processes. 

Of the 140 firms using benzol replying to our questionnaire, 
+2 specify protective measures of one or another of the types 
indicated. Of the 23 establishments in which 10 or more 
persons are exposed to benzol all but three report special 
precautions. Among the most detailed statements in regard 
to this point may be mentioned the following: 

Firm 5—Physical examination with frequent re-examina- 
tions of all exposed employees. General room ventilation by 
downward draft in all rooms where benzol ‘is used. 

Firm 9—Very complete ventilation to remove fumes. 
keep liquid in covered containers at all times.” 

Firm 10—“We believe that the chief hazard in 
about benzol is to safeguard men in cleaning tanks which have 
contained benzol. Steam out 
tank, then fill it with water to displace all gas. We do this 
as often as necessary, then allow a man to enter the tank with 
and an attendant watching him con- 


“We 
working 


Our procedure is as follows: 


a rope round his waist 
stantly.” 

Firm 13—Benzol is used only in closed containers 
sulfonation) and delivered by Fumes 
condensed from sulfonation into the open. 

Firm 17-—“We aim to handle benzol only 
tem with further precaution of very ample ventilation in order 
to eliminate any hazards which may be present.” 

Firm 19—“We change the air every few minutes by ven- 
tilation.” 

Firm 20—Specially designed hoods with downward ventil- 
ation are provided. This has been found very effective in the 
elimination of fumes from pre-forming processes and cement- 
Fountain type safety cans for moistening sponges 


(for 
compressed air. are 


in a closed sys- 


ing tables. 
are provided and rubber gloves are used. 

Firm 22—-The company doctor and chemist have reviewed 
American and German literature on benzol poisoning. The 
company doctor has drawn up rules for first aid treatment, 
a copy of which is on the inside cover of the box containing 
the drugs he prescribes. The rules for the use of these drugs 
were explained to the manager, superintendent, chemist and 
each of the three foremen, and instructions were given as to 
the symptoms ot chronie poisoning. 

Plans for the Future 

The results of our questionnaire taken at their face value 
would appear to suggest that the industrial firms using benzol 
are keenly alive to the possible dangers involved and in most 
instanees have taken very definite precautions for the pro- 
tection of their employees. It would appear that the number 
of acute cases of benzol poisoning is not large, but it is ob- 
vious that eases of mild chronie poisoning may often occur 
without detection. 

Furthermore it may be noted that out of 23 establishments 
in which 10 or more persons are exposed to possible benzol 
poisoning, 11 or nearly half, report cases of poisoning, while 
of 6 plants in which 50 or more employees are exposed, all 
but one report poisoning. 

The principal purpose of our questionnaire was to obtain 
some idea of the particular industrial processes and the par- 
ticular plants in which the dangers of benzol poisoning were 
most considerable. If the committee is to be continued we 
hope in the future to make a more detailed study of those 
industries where the hazard seems to be most serious and to 
report more fully at a later date in regard to the extent of 
the hazard and the most effective means of controlling it. 

Tentative Recommendations 

Meanwhile the committee the 
cautionary measures as a means of preventing poisoning by 
benzol in processes where this material constitutes a hazard: 

1. The use, where possible, of enclosed apparatus for the 


recommends following pre- 


handling of benzol. 

2. The use of special exhaust ventilation where employees 
are exposed to the fumes of benzol: 

a—where benzol is evaporated at room temperatures, air 
ventilation with down draft is 
certain enclosed processes 


general room 
although in 


Continued on 


removal by 
recommended, 


next pane 























Rubber Spot Market Projected for Boston 


Boston Chamber of Commerce Behind Movement 
To Use Army Pier for Spot Rubber Market 


HE United States Government has put the issue up to 
3oston, Massachusetts, as to what should be done with 
the Army Base pier at South Boston, and the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce suggests its use as a spot market for 
coffee, cocoa and rubber, all tropical products of which the 
Boston district is a heavy importer and consumer. 


Largely through the efforts of the Maritime Association of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the direct imports of all 
three products through the port of Boston are far greater than 
they were three or four years ago. The Chamber asserts that 
Boston has always been an important center for these products, 
and, being nearer to the countries of production than are her 
chief competitors, has, with concerted effort, the chance to 
become as definitely the market city for these tropical products 
as it is today for wool and leather; also that it would be im- 
possible to provide better quarters for the national head- 
quarters in these lines than South Boston can furnish. 


In the past three years coffee imports through the port of 
Boston have increased about ten fold and are gaining rapidly. 
The imports of both cocoa and rubber have roughly doubled 
in the same time. Had all the rubber imported through the 
customs district of Massachusetts passed through the port of 
Boston the showing would have been much better. Massa- 
chusetts crude rubber imports for the fiseal vear ended June 


30, 1923, totaled 18,712,578 pounds, valued at $4,489,478 
against 4,670,433 pounds, valued at $583,247 for the fiscal 


year 1922—over a four-fold gain in weight and an eight-fold 
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gain in value in one year. This compares with 2,090,163 
pounds in 1920, valued at $756,117. 

In terms of erude rubber imports Massachusetts now ranks 
second among the customs districts of the United States, 
being followed in the order named by Los Angeles, California, 
whose imports during the fiseal year ended June 30, 1923, 
were 11,254,153 pounds; Maryland, 8,425,052 pounds; and 
San Francisco, California, 4,774,615 pounds. Massachusetts 
crude rubber imports for the fiseal year 1923 considerably 
exceeded those of all the Pacific Coast ports of California, 
Washington and Oregon put together, totaling 16,186,638 
pound and were only a trifle less than this total plus Colorado 
imports of 2,660,115 pounds, much of which undoubtedly came 
to this country by Pacific routes. 

Of the 797,521,900 pounds of erude rubber which passed 
through the various United States customs districts during 
the fiscal year 1923, 750,081,001 pounds, or 94 per cent of the 
total entered through the port of New York, N. Y. Massa- 
chusetts district imports represented only 24 per cent of the 
total for the country. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Boston has a tremendous han- 
dicap to overcome if it would wrest supremacy as the prin- 
cipal American crude rubber market away from New York, 
in accordance with the suggestion of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

This by no means impairs the value of a erude rubber spot 
market in Boston, however. Such a market, located in the 
heart of great rubber goods manufacturing district, and as 
centrally loeated as a seaport can be in New England, would 
serve New England consumers of rubber admirably. 


Benzol Poisoning 


(Continued from preceding page) 


where negative pressure can be applied, direct ventilation 
(from the enclosure) with upward draft may be indicated. 
b—where localized heat is applied in the evaporation of 
the benzol, hoods or enclosures should be provided with 
up-draft. This draft should be sufficiently intensive and 
applied so closely to the point of origin of the evaporating 
benzol to insure the complete removal of all of the benzol 
before the heated surface is removed from the hood or en- 
closure. This recommendation deals with specific processes 
where sufficient upward air movement is created by the 
heated surface to overcome the natural density of the ben- 
zol vapor. 

3. The use of special exhaust ventilation for tank cars and 
other containers together with the use of special protective 
breathing apparatus in the cleaning of tanks and other en- 
closed spaces where benzol may constitute a hazard. The 
committee does not recommend the use of ordinary commercial 
respirators as a means of preventing the absorption of benzol 
fumes. 

4. Physical examination of all new employees with the ob- 
ject of excluding from benzol processes applicants suffering 
from: 

a—Organie diseases of heart, lungs or kidneys. 

b—hemorrhagie tendencies. 

e—anemia or any unusual blood picture. 

5. Frequent re-examinations of all employees exposed to 
benzol and the temporary exclusion from benzol processes 
wher examination reveals the presence of: 

a—hemorrhages from the mucous membranes of the nose, 

mouth or other organs. 

b—decrease of more than the following from the employee’s 
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normal blood picture (normal conditions will be obtained 
from previous examinations of the individual employee.) : 
I—white cells, decrease of 25 per cent; but in no case 
should an employee with a white cell count of less 
than 5,000 be continued in benzol processes. 
Ii—red cells, decrease of 25 per cent. 
I111—haemoglobin, below 70 per cent. 
(Note: Reduction in white cells is the most important con- 
dition to be noted. Still more delicate and specific is the 
change in ratio of the various types of white cells.) 
6. Investigation of absences from work by persons familiar 
with the symptoms of benzol poisoning. 
7. Detailed record of the results of physical examinations, 
duration of symptoms and treatment of illnesses. 
8. The employee should be made acquainted with the symp- 
toms which demand early medical attention. 
9. A liberal policy of inter-department transfers for em- 
ployees presenting minor symptoms of acute benzol poisoning. 
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Note: Following this report is a Bibliography on Benzol containing over 
200 references to Books, Reports, etc., on this subject. This list is too 


long to reproduce here but a copy may be obtained from the National Safety 
Council, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago.—EDITOorR. 





Cyanamide as an Accelerator 


An accelerator consists of cyanamide or dicyanamide. By 
adding an amount of dicvandiamide equal to the sulphur 
present the time of vulcanization is reduced to half that re- 
quired when using sulphur alone. (British Patent No. 
201,570.) 
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Imports of Crude Rubber, Gutta-Percha, and Sub- 


Shipments of Rubber Manufactures From the 
United States to Non-Contiguous Territories 
During the Month of September, 1923 


stitues Therefor, into the United States During the 
Month of September, 1923 








Cc ) : IER 
ALASKA HAWAII Porto RIco "ee RUBE! — Deiiare 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars papain , 9 R69 R46 
Boots and Shoes (Pairs) 7.018 16.405 6,301 7,610 126,476 9,335 N, theron | na 16.479 4,353 
Druggists’ rubber sundries ty DED <écerccccococivevec es ceesesaqus dase tes 16,475 4,35: 
= ‘ ra 53,760 6,9°9 
(Pounds) 152 141 1,236 1,216 1,204 974 : o. : 603'168 159.756 
Automobile tires (Number) Z12 +258 10,739 92,292 10,596 93,896 ics ~ ae . ae 
Other tires (Number ze 73 584 594 1,236 2,199 So cee mg + 
, , F 220 88 
Belting, hose and te — seees R—- 5 : 0 
packing (Pounds 14,39 8,053 22,043 12,800 24,725 11,385 os = er. | 1 279 854 291742 
»razii . =f ,ov ee o 
Other rubber manufac Col . } "490 543 80°798 
tures (Pounds) 4.176 2,711 11,964 8,108 34,031 14,518 , Y sy cap a 35 167 naa 
Coated and waterpreofed Por oy r eee : 114 ave 42 aaa 
goods (Pounds) 11,147 7,281 9,962 6,398 7,300 8492 Fun ia: en. an 26.421 
Ceylon 3,934.5 1,021,638 
Straits Settlements oeecee k8,0838,997 3,216,593 
Java ard Madura 2,419,264 625,916 
’ . rs . = Uther Dutch East Indies 3,497,525 974.5: 2 
Imports of Crude Rubber into the United States jin) nceShe anes. Tee rata 
' O her Asia ‘ 22,490 7,467 
Quantity in Pounds a) 
1919 1920 1921 1922 a 1923 ' Crude Rubber—TOTAL ee. - 25,902,645 6,509,319 
January 23,039,209 66,427,415 26,911,753 54,010,940 00, .00,00 Jelutong or pontianack 219.949 29.456 
February 33,506,217 71,354,904 21,933,165 60,379,290 Balaia 243,497 108,986 
seare . oe : + 4 : . : +. ot _o ; pongo Gutta Percha 130,480 21.816 
April 61 765 B30 63.629.269 f 87,408 59,580, 4 Other crude (inclnding Guayule), scrap, ard 
Muy 5,478,181 44,099,9 23,590,538 80,107,447 reclaimed 861,264 98,558 
June 16,632,481 $3,538,723 41,624,748 79,188,711 - . 
July 52,637,808 15,454,4 27,647,874 44,634,798 T. te , ee aa a 
) ps ad tal unmanufactured 27,348,826 6,759,04 
Avgust 22,459,833 44,047,264 33,103,804 54,332,275 42,741,430" at are a 
September 30,792,822 27,883,748 34,546,411 44,344,862 
October 43,726,375 20,516,090 47,642,303 74,315,185 
November 55,804,488 $2,955,016 51,741,184 54,343,659 wn. ~~ . : N 
December 88443400 24161761 58644821 75164624 Domestic Exports of Rubber, Reclaimed, Scrap and 


Old, From the United States, by Countries, for 
September, 1923 


TOTAL 


Quantity 535,940,421 674,410,392 525,676,016 


566.646.1356 $15,283,304 


lalu i . 

January 8,020,312 27,967,288 7,922,433 8,110,912 14,310,825 Reclaimed Scrap and old 
February 12,059,354 646 6,885,677 10,827,106 13,150,823 Countries Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
March 15,584,915 7,383,161 6,863,308 10,999,040 10,041,565 telgium , 57,934 3,212 
April 24,141,110 1,489,666 505,177 7,272,098 21,925,814 France 10,960 1,315 12.919 2,025 
Mey 1 441,617 19,788 0 4,051,921 »,427,605 41.953,222 Germany , ‘ 160,140 4,858 
lune 14,652,427 19,961 7 5,831,817 7,422,114 23,941,937 Ital 425 40 
Tuly 21,312,269 19,98 59 4.214.459 8,259.75 13,908,840 Spain 367.812 22.632 
Avucust 8.785.941 3 9 La7 £938,058 7,884,512 11,612,618* England 4,510 447 39.034 2.614 
September 11,449,459 10,9 B54 4,753,441 6,202,136 Canada—Maritime Provinces 1,200 75 
October 18,729,651 1.O1R, 88 6,694,418 10,189,101 Quebec and Ontario 184,473 16,988 103,243 2,130 
November 241,726 11,688,128 1,721,644 7,837,851 Panama 142 16 
December 23,401,335 14,638 8,370,344 11,410,959 Cuba 163 30 
TOTAL Japan 139 11 157,804 2,289 
Vilne $215,820,113 242,795 ; i 752,677 101,843,188 141,945,644 . 

*Figures subject to re or TOTAL 200,812 18,847 930,086 39,825 
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Summary of Rubber Exports for September, 1923 


Compiled by the Department of Commerce 





RUBBER BELTING, HOSE, PACKING, AND THREAD 

Rubber Belting Rubber Hose Rubber Packing Rubber Thread 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Total ISA, 398 172,614 355,411 143,447 136,890 63,997 28,735 31,219 

PNEUMATIC CASINGS AND SOLID TIRES 

____ Pneumatic Casings =. cia - PT (ee — 

For automobiles __Other__ Antomobiles —_—— i WES 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Total 26,362 997,895 3,744 14,092 8,368 208,985 56,786 13,564 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND SOLES AND HEELS 
Boots___ __Shoes__ Canvas shoes with rubber soles Rubber soles and heels 
Pairs Dollars Pairs Dollars Pairs Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Total 1,98 85,236 121,046 96,418 218,227 187,522 136,336 47,559 
HARD RUBBER GOODS AND DRUGGISTS’ RUBBER SUNDRIES 

Druggists’ Rubber Sundries Battery jars and Accessories Other Electrical Supplies Other hard rubber goods 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Total 65,169 57,922 4,304 1,321 10,520 5,689 24,544 30,125 


PNEUMATIC TUBES, REPAIR MATERIAL,MANUFACTURES OF RUBBER NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED 
__Fneumatic Tubes__ _~—Tire Repair Material _—Rubber Manufactures__ 


_._Automobiles__ —Other_.. 
Nember Dollars Number Dollars Ponnds Dollars Ponnds Dollars 
Total 64.8294 112,634 3.565 2,760 76,712 34,008 442,721 257,520 


COATED OR WATERPROOFED FABRICS. 
Coated or Artificia! Leather Waterproofed Autocloth 
Sq. yards Dollars Sq. yards Dollars 
215,182 187,887 117,863 80,657 


Waterproofed Clothing 
Sq. yards Dollars 
29,638 33,007 


Oileleth (not floors) 
Sq. yards Dollars 
Total 628,363 154,262 
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Cottons and Fabrics 





COTTON FAMINE PREDICTED 


Statement By E. E. Bartlett, Jr. President of N. Y. Cotton Exchange 


“As a result of the disaster caused to the 
American cotton crop by the boll weevil the 
world today faces a cotton famine more nearly 
than at any time since the Civil War. The crop 
estimate of the Government means that, with a 
carryover of only 2,500,000 bales from last sea- 
son, the world’s total supply will be but 12,750,- 
000 bales, barely enough to meet the demands 
of the trade until the next crop, and leaving 
no margin to carry over next August. Last year 
the world, it is estimated, consumed 12,631,000 
bales of cotton. 

“Not only is the supply dangerously scarce, 
but storms have lowered the grade of the raw 
product to an unusual degree this Fall, which 


places the manufacturers of high-grade cloths 
in a serious predicament. 

“The advance in raw cotton is expected to 
start heavy buying of all kinds of cotton goods 
in American markets, but conservative cotton 
men express great concern about the shortness 
of the crop and fear that prices must reach 
much higher levels. Old-time cotton men, 
hoping for the best interests of the under 20 
cents a pound, fear that the price this Winter 
will mount to 35 cents, and possibly higher. 

“The problem now before the American 
cotton trade is: Can the South again produce 
a crop in excess of 10,000,000 bales until the 
Government makes a determined effort to 
check the boll weevil?” 














New York, Nov. 3, 1923—There has 
seldom been a more rapid or excited ad- 
vanee than that which followed the Gov- 
ernment crop report in yesterday’s cotton 
market. It reached the limit of 200 
points permitted for the day in about 
two hours’ of trading, and for fully the 
last hour of the session contracts changed 
hands in large quantities at the full max- 
imum prices. 

On most previous occasions, when the 
maximum prices permitted for the day 
have been reached, the market has shown 
some give, but yesterday there was a 
steady broadening of demand as the crop 
figures circulated, and heavy realizing 
sales were absorbed at the highest prices 
buyers were permitted to pay. 

The maximum fluctuation rule took 
effect at 31.60 for January, 200 points 
above the low level of the morning and 
162 points above Thursday’s closing 
quotation. Last prices were strong at the 
best showing net advances of 162 to 184 
points and an advance of over five cents 
per pound from the lowest prices touched 
since the publication of the end-Septem- 
ber crop report. 

Effect on Other Markets 

Similar events occurred both in New 
Orleans and in Liverpool. The foreign 
Exchange remained open to receive the 
Washington figures, and prices there 
jumped about 50 English points, or 
nearly a cent, before the close. Though 
New Orleans had ruled relatively easier 


than New York during early trading, the 
rise that followed carried January there 
up over 180 points, with sa'es above 3114 
cents. 

As indicated by the price movement 
and the volume of trading, the Govern- 
ment’s report confirmed the bullish view 
of the crop outlook. There was no com- 
ment on the condition figures, interest 
centering in the indicated yield which was 
placed at 10,248,000 bales. As a matter 
of fact this was just about in line with 
the average of recent private reports, but 
it was evidently below the general trade 
expectation and it is believed that the 
crop has suffered further damage since 
the figures were compiled. 


Scarcity Predicted 


All these facts serve to intensify the 
bullish effect of the actual figures which 
compared with last year’s world’s con- 
sumption of around 121% million bales of 
American cotton are regarded as reflect- 
ing a pinch of supplies of such severity 
as has never been experienced since the 
Civil War period. 

The question which inevitably arises is 
the price necessary to bring about such 
a drastic restriction in the consumption 
of cotton this season as will balance the 
deficiency in the supply, and while this 
is a question no serious student of cotton 
conditions will attempt to answer defi- 
nitely, the expectation that it will require 
still higher figures was amply demon- 
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strated by the actions of yesterday’s 
market. 

Week-end figures showed spinners’ 
takings of 326,000 bales, compared with 
372,000 last year, and for the season 
2,740,000, against 3,460,000 last season. 
The amount in sight aggregated 515,000, 
against 608,000 last year, making 4,664,- 
000 for the season, against 5,162,000 
last year. The visible supply inereased 
189,000, against 236,000 a year ago, 
bringing the supply to 2,794,000, com- 
pared with 3,670,000 a year ago. 

Yesterdays quotations follow: 


Previous 


Open High. Low. Close Day 
Dec. .......30.63 32.28 30.28 32.28 30.50 
ES. |. i'd we tie 30.08 31.60 29.60 31.60 29.98 
March ......30.03 31.65 29.65 31.65 30.00 
May .......30.05 31.60 29.60 31.60 29.98 
nn: p60 ome 29.52 31.30 29.30 31.30 29.46 
a ves .26.34 28.00 26.34 28.00 26.28 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 

Prices have moved upwards since our 
last report on account of the expected 
government crop production report. <A 
rise of about one cent had taken place 
up to yesterday, and upon receipt of the 
government report the prices further 
rose until vesterday’s closing for 14g inch 
strict middling was 36 to 371% cents 
compared with 341% to 35% cents on 
October 15. 

Brokers are not pushing sales looking 
for further advances. Trading is of a 
spot nature covering immediate require- 
ments only. Prices for strict middling 

(Continued on Page 99) 





Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—-N York, Nov. 2, 1923— The condition of the manufacturing rubber industry 
d the crude rubber is reflected in the chemicals Usually conditions have begun to improve by the beginning 
of No er but t ( the exception Chemicals and compounding ingredients as a whole are stagnant with 
re? ( it rad ter dene) Buying has been uneven and not sustained. No large orders are reported. pome 
carbon plants are ¢ production and their building operations which had been planned. The industrial chemical 
market ve outside of the rubber field. Orders have been of fair volume and a steadier tone was 
noted Od I soda 1924 contracts have been made by a large number of users. A good year 18 
low ( i! ent ! ! ne Tt Vent 
ACCELERATORS | White seal Ib 2 G 12% Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 4.50 @ 5.00 
Green seal Ib 10% @ 11% | Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 11.00 p12.00 
Organic Red seal Ih 09%@ .10% 66 degrees ...... ton 15.00 @16.00 
Aldehyde } ; Tartaric, crystals Ib i%a 
4 $9 95 Chrome, light 17% 18 | Alkalies 
" 17 lark and ediu Ib l7%@ Ls . P : "AC 2 
) | Cadmium Sulphide ...Ib 1.50 @ 1.75 Caustic soda, 16% cwt - 
is ‘ Ocher. French Ib 02 o | Soda ash, 58% cwt 1.25 1.¢ 
Fo sidehyde-A domestic lb 02%@ 0 
Hexa . Oils 
Para | ] Castor, No . bbls b 13 14 
Super-S f COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Chinawood, bbls Ib 211 21% 
Sup Corn, crude, bbls b ll 
Is ‘ } \ flake ton 29.00 a refined Ib 12 
rhiuramd hydrat ght Ib 18 @ .20 Cottonseed, 10. 
rl \ \ n na I 09% l Glycerine, , Ib 17 17% 
\ oce ne I a if art at ton 70.00 77.00 Linseed, domestic gal Sf 98 
Ba Dust Ib a 6 Palm, Niger Ib 7 7% 
f ; ; herr rhe tor 15 ) » 18.00 Lagos b ( 7 % 
Inorganic pr hi ton 26.00 ; Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 15 
ra as, : : : : . Basofor see lb .04% @ o— Sam steam distilled gal 6 _ 
4 Blane fix dry f.o.b.works Ib 04 G 044% tapeseed, refined gal 7¢ 7 
Lithar : , Carrara f FP sesceseces Ib 01% @ .02 blown : 5° 95 1 ‘ 
Lime, Supert - “| Chalk precipitated = Rosin, first rectified gal 13 
Magnesia - : extra light Ib 044%4G O05 second rectified gal is 
ight ~ 24 heav f Ib 03% @ 04 Tar, commercial ga 25 6 
extra light . g Cla China, domesti ton 15.00 @ 16.50 Soya Bean . LO% ll 
hea t A Us Dixie ton 22.00 @32.00 Petroleum, amber ... .Ib 044% @ — 
| Ridge tor 12.00 @25.00 dark amber Ib 034%@ 
COLORS Fossil flour ton 60.00 @ —_— 
Glues, extra white lb 380 @ .40 Resins and Pitches 
Blacks medium white Ib 20 @ .26 Cumar resin, hard lb. .9 @ .10 
B Blach cabinet nies Ib 18 @ .380 Me svdsecneceoss Ib. .09 @ 10 
Cart l cabinet low grade Ib 16 @ 19 resve MER. ..<-: Ib 06 @ 4.07 
Dre I common bone Ib O8%@ 14 Tar Retort ..... bbl 11.00 @ -— 
lvory t 15 45 Graphite flake, bbls Ib 06%@ 12 kiln burned . .bbl 11.00 @ — 
Lamy A symorphous b 04 10 Pitch, Burgundy ... .Ib. .05 @ 06 
Micronex lt 18 Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ coal tar oT Ib 01%G@ .02 
Blues bolted ton 65.00 @ — Peme 1OF .ccceccoes Ib .03 @ —_— 
> a ‘ Liquid latex gal 1.30 @ --- Rosin, grade K bbl 5.80 a 
Ultrama 2 5 Mica, powdered Ib 15 @ — Shellac, fine orange . .Ib. 90 @-— 
Cobalt 21 @ 6 Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 02%@ 04% 
Rr = Soapstone powdered ton 5.00 » 20.00 Solvents 
Ire xide } j 51 Starch, powdered cwt 3.20 @ 22 Acetone, drums Ib 25 @ — 
Sienna, Italia 14% Pal domesti: ton 1 00 @18.00 Alcohol, denatured, 
Umber, Tur I ‘ French ton 20.00 @ = No. 1 bbls gal i7%@ 19% 
Vandyk lo } 04 French, high grade ton 40 00 @ oe Benzol, tanks ...... gal 27 @ .32 
Becons Ter — se eees henry = 2 58 4 | Benzol, 90 per cent gal 25 @ .30 
; ‘ ' r ~ Aiba cwt. 1 - we 4 ; pure ...... eeeee gal. 380 @ «85 
ripoli, white Ib 02 @ 02h | Carbon bisulphide, Ib. 06% @ .O7 
ed on Whiting, commercial ewt 1.00 @ 1.25 | Tetrachloride Ib 09 ’ 10% 
ark ' 13 gilder’s bolted .cwt 110 @ 1.25 Dimethylaniline lb 41 @ .43 
ec reiai t 12 q English cliffstone cwt 1.50 @ 2.50 Motor gasoline 
Reds Paris white American cwt. 1.25 @ 1.50 steel bbls . ..gal 18%@ — 
Antimony ; - : Quaker 7 ton 13.00 @15.00 | Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 15 yy, = = 
crimson, 15/17% ao Wood pulp XXX ton 35.00 @ : PD crtunesens oes 30 @ 38 
: , ‘ me x. ton 25.00 @ . | Turpentine, spirits gal 1.00 » 1.02 
s Iph r free It 4 a 0 Zine Oxide | wood ral 87 a 90 
gold 15/17% F.S lead free Ib 07% @ .08 : 
24 5 per cent leaded 07% @ 07% | Wazes 
cal and ph 10 per cent lead sul- | Bavyber It oF ? 27 
free ] 10 @ phate aealh O7%@ 07% | Horewan Ib 40 @ 42 
red sulphuret 1 Li % 20 per cent lead sul- epson li Stall a dade 4 aa - 
FS It 1s 16 phate EP PeRE O7T%@ .07% | Carnauba, No. 1 ....1b 36 @ .40 
Indiar English I 1] 13 35 per cent lead sul- } > ars — eeeee “ = fa i 
> ner vt 0 . \F 4s x | Montan, crude ...... ) .06 G 6 U4 
gy AF xt nse prot . -+e old. OT4@ OTK |  Ozokerite, black ..... Ib ‘23 @ 24. 
Red Oxide, reduced 1 08 - 12 (Also see whites) | BTOON 2. ccccccces Ib. 27 @ .28 
pure I} 12 14 7 . | Paraffine lb 03 fa 031 
a We » 2 2 MINERAL RUBBER ME donc... ca ib. (28 @ .30 
Venetian red : Ib 083%@ .06 BOGE WUE waseseeses Ib. 10 @ «4.12 
Vermillion, quicksilver Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 | 
Englis) b 1.2 Granulated M.R ton 36.00 @47.00 | ’ . - 
domestic lb 25 @ 30 | Hard hydrocarbon ton 10.00 @40.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Whites Soft hydrocarbon ton 30.00 @40.00 
Albalith I 07 a 07% | Pioneer M.R ~eaeeeee. ton 42.00 @44.00 Zt -+aves adwe wend eee Ib. 09 @ .14 
Aluminum bronze b 55 @ 60 320/340 M. P- hydrocarbon Sy. 66s60e008 om sane Ib. 10 @ .16 
Azolith I 7 @ O7Tu% (ec. 1. factory) ...... ton 45.00 @50.00 DP cevnen> acowveneee.a Ib 10 @ .15 
Lithopone, domestj “ | 300/310 M. P. hydro Brown factice . Ib. 09%@ .13 
(factory ) O7% | earbon (c.l. factory) ton .40.00 @45.00 Se Ib .08% @ 15 
Zine Oxide—American Process Synpro, granulated, 
American Horse M. R. (factory) ton 55.00 @ 70.00 _— iia " 
Head special Ib 08%@ .09 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
XxX = lb O88 7 OB %& Tt | 
ee : SOFTENERS | Black hyposulphite ..... Ib 21 @ .22 
ZZZ (lead free Ib 07% @ O08 Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib 06 @ O07 
ZZ (under 5 per cent Acids Sulphur flour - 
leaded ) It 7% Oo7y% | Acetic, 28 per cent cwt. 3.38 @ 3.63 Commercial, (bags) 1.35 @ 1.70 
Z (8-10 per cent Cresylic, 97% gal 80 @ 90 Pe wwe tame be ee 2.00 @ 2.40 
leaded ) Ib 7 a 07% | BOE. vesscciscceit .74 @_ .80 Bergenp't brand (bags) cwt. 2.45 @ 2.75 
Zine Oxide—French Process Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt. 1.00 @ 1.10 Gee _avudsséueos ewt 2.70 @ 3.25 
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Cotton Markets 


Continued from Page 97) 
Srapeaaeaiesies SHPHTIAAAAH TAROT ITAA TRE RATIO RE SIAA HRA TIT TL ERT ER ae Tea eea ete a eee ee 
in grade and color, f.o.b. New Bedford 
are as follows: 


11/8 inch, 36 @ 37% cents 
1 3/16 inch, 37% @ 39 ents 
1 1/4 inch, 39 {a 10 cents 
1 5/16 inch, 41 @ 43 cents 


Interest in Egyptians has been in 
spots, especially in the low to middle 
grades. Pima is firm with reported sales 
small. 

TIRE FABRICS 

The condition of the cotton market 
seems to be exerting its influence on the 
tire fabrics as much as the tire manu- 
facturing situation is affecting the cotton 
and fabric market. Little real trading 
is being done as a result. With few 
exceptions the tire plants are working 
far from capacity or even normal at this 
time of the year. 
as good as expected and as a result tire 
factories are not purchasing fabrics in 
any quantity. 


Sales have not been 





ovens svesnenns 
THE COTTON REPORT 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 2—A_ de- 
crease of 767,000 bales in the pro- 
spective cotton crop as compared 
with a month ago was shown today 
in the Department of Agriculture’s 
forecast of 10,248,000 based 
on conditions prevailing Oct. 25. 
The report, the first of its kind ever 
issued in November, had been 
awaited with interest by the cotton 
world in view of the diversity of 
opinion as to the exact size of this 
year’s erop. 

The forecast was based on the con- 
dition of the crop on Oct. 25, which 
was 47.8 per cent of a normal, com- 
pared with 49.5 on Sept. 25 this year, 
52.6 on October 25 last year, and 43.2 
on that date in 1921, indicating a 
yield of about 128.9 pounds per acre. 

Commenting on the cotton report, 
the crop reporting board said: 

“The change in forecast since Sept. 
25 reflects the change due to weather 
and other factors since that date as 
ascertained by the board from all in- 
formation at its command. 

“Generally unfavorable weather 
and heavy rains in the Southwest, 
exceptional damage to grown bolls by 
the weevil, result of leaf worm rav- 
ages, coupled with the heaviest aban- 
donment on record resulted in a 
forecast of about 767,000 bales below 
last month. This is the third short 
crop in succession though somewhat 
above the two preceding years. 

World stocks of cotton at the close 
of the cotton vear, July 31, were very 
low, the Department of Commerce 
reporting holdings at 6,400,000 bales 
compared with 9,536,000 bales on 
July 31, 1922. Ginnings in the 
United States from this year’s crop 
totaled 6,400,579 bales to Oct. 18, 
according to census bureau reports. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


Prices are as follows: 
CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides ......... .75 _ 
Combet BUG .ccccceseces lb, .62 @ .65 
Carded Peeler meee Ib 57 63 
Combed Egyptian uppers ...lb. .65 @_ .70 
Carded Egyptian uppers . lb. .61 @ _  .65 
SQUARE WOVEN 

17%-ounce Egyptian uppers. 

GEE oc. oas. ctcctdouee lb. .57 @ .61 
17%4-ounce Egyptian uppers. 

carded ..... tee mk aie Ib 58%@ .62% 


17%4-ounce Sakellarides, combed : 
RE ern  P Ib. .65 @ _ .67 

17%-ounce Peeler, combed .lb. .54 @_ .58 

17%4-ounce Peeler, carded 


SHEETINGS 


40-inch 2.50-yard , yd 18 @ 

10-inch 2.85-yard o- yd 16 @ 

40-inch 3.15-yard ......... yd. 16 @ _ 
40-inch 3.60-yard ae oo I3s%@ 

40-inch 3.75-yard . vine ee 13 \4%@ 

40-inch 4.25-yard .yd ll“%a@ 

DUCKS 

TTT TT eT TT. Ib .48 @ _ .52 
ee eee chee aod eee Ib. .48 @ .52 
Sr rere. S nak «2a. SS. le 
Shoe Ducks ; Ib 54 @ 58 
Gineie GEE .o ccccccseswcs Ib. .2% @ .24% 
Double filling . Ib. .25%@ 26% 


BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 


7%-ounce 40-inch .......... 6.10 @ 640 
8 -ounce 40-inch 6.20 @ 6.65 
10 ounce 40-inch 7.65 @ 7.75 
10'4%-ounce 40-inch 7.85 @ 8.05 
DRILLS 
37-inch 3.25-yard rr 14%@ 4% 
37-inch 2.75-yard yd. 164%@ 16% 
s7-inch 3.00-yard ‘ .yd 15 \4@ 15% 
37-inch 3.50-yard rer.” 13%@ 1 
7-inch 3.95-yard Tere .. 12%@ 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch T-ounce ; aie at et 17 @ 17% 
40-inch T-OURCO 2... ccccceccs 17 @ 18 


Scrap Rubber 
New York, Nov. 2, 1923 

The scrap market is in a poor position 
today as a result of lack of demand from 
reclaimers, Inquiries have been few and 
far between. No activity characterizes 
the market according to one dealer. In- 
ventory periods coupled with decreased 
production has made itself felt, as has 
the lower crude prices. No improvement 
is expected before January 1. Prices are 
fractionally lower than in our last report 
and are being quoted as follows: 


Auto tire peelings .......... 01%@ .01% 
Standard White auto ....ton 18.00 @20.00 
Mixed auto ‘ ..+.+..ton 13.00 @15.00 
Beene: GE ec ccsccuteses ton 14.00 @16.00 
Clean solid truck tires 7s Ol @ 01% 
Boots and shoes re ne .02% @ 03% 
Arctics, trimmed ‘ eee .02 @ .02% 
Arctics, untrimmed . ae O1LKGE@ .01 % 
Inner tubes, No. 1 a aoa 04 @ 04% 
Inner tubes, compounded 03 @ 038% 
Inner tubes, red . ae 03 @ 03% 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 02 @ .02% 
Rubber Hose .. eee .00 % @ O1 
Red packing . iwwee’n 01 @ 01% 
White druggist sundries ..... 04 @ — 


Reclaimed Rubber 
New Yorx, Nov. 2, 1923 

Reclaims have reacted slightly in sym- 
pathy with erude rubber in the past few 
weeks. Demand from manufacturers has 
been about usual at this period and until 
production picks up again little activity 
or change can be expected in prices. 
Prices of this date are practically un- 
changed as follows: 


UU! UL Eee ee c: = = 15% 
IS “ii'5'al io ie a i tw ee 21 @ _ .22 
Boots and Shoes (unwashed) .. .10%@ .11 
Boots and Shoes (washed) .... .13 @ .13% 
Mechanical .....000. cocccocee 0 @ «AL 
ESS esccee . we @ as 
0 Sten be ed bweletun .08 @ .08% 


Tires, auto, black ............ .09%@ .09% 
Black (washed) ......... .11 @ 
Cr: sda gla a aad bin a 13 @ 13% 
GF ncncccceccessesese 2h @ SES 
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Crude Rubber 


New York, Nov. 2, 1923 

On a whole, the crude rubber market 
has been unsettled since our last report 
of two weeks ago. Prices at one time 
had receded appreciably until ribbed 
smoked sheets were only bringing forth 
offers of 26 cents with holders insisting 
on 26144. This condition did not hold for 
long and present quotations are half a 
cent higher. 

Trading has been light. In fact, in 
the past month, what buying has been 
done has been for current requirements 
only. None of the rubber manufacturers 
want to commit themselves too far ahead 
with the result that no large sales have 
been reported. Continued tire price cut- 
ting and general unsettled conditions in 
the industry have tended to keep the 
market down. 

For a few hours the market seemed to 
improve on the announcement of the 
British Colonial Office that the exportable 
percentage for the next quarter would not 
be changed. This caused a rise of 14d. in 
London but was almost entirely dis- 
counted here. 





On October 23 little business was done, 
though quotations were a trifle lower. 
Interest was keen with London showing 
advances of 44d. A week later, on the 
30th of the month some orders were 
placed and a decided improvement in the 
tone of the market was shown. Demand 
for first latex crepe was good but holders 
were not in sight. 

Today the market is easier with buyers 
and sellers still at variance on both spots 
and futures. First latex, spot, is quoted 
at 27 cents while ribbed smoked sheets 
are 265, cents. The rest of the rubbers 
have been quiet especially the lower 
grades of paras. Prices quoted today 
are as follows: 


Plantations 
First Late, spet .n.cccse 27 G@ 27% 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 26% @ .26% 
DOS.) was Des caves aes .26%@ = .27 
pe” a 27% @ 27% 
CO. ei vs es pene nes 27% @ _ .28 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot 254%@ .25% 
Amber Crepe No. 2, spot 24%@ .25 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot 244%@ .24% 
Light Clean Thin Brown 
CRON 06 ee sivesccter 25 @ 25% 
Commercially Clean Thin 
a eee .244%@ 24% 
Specky Brown Crepe ..... 244% 24% 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot 244%@ 24% 
Paras 
Madeira Fine ........... .244%@ .24% 
ME: EE. sis Cie ice ses 234%@ .23% 
PTE Fe ccsencvc ces 23 @ 23% 
Up-river Medium ........ 21 @ 21% 
Up-river Caucho Ball 
CRUE ae xeedceccen 194%@ .19% 
Upsiver Coaree ....sccees 18 @ .18% 
SY eee eee 194%@ .19% 
Islands Medium ......... 18 @ 18% 
BelemGS CORRS 2. ccc cccss 11 @ 4.11% 
SE Paees 5 ob a 0 6.05.06 134%@ 13% 
OS rere 17% @ 4.17% 
Tapajos Fine ....... osse B21L¥@ .21% 
Tapajos Medium ......... 19 @ .19% 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed ....2.0.+2 Al @ .38 
ol a O7T%@ — 
Bangermassin ........... .07 @ _ .08 
Siak Gutta Percha ...... .18 @ .19 
Prime Macassar ......... 3.00 @ — 
Balata 
Surinam Sheets ......... 80 @ _ .85 
Columbia Block ....... . 60 @ .65 
Venezuela Block ........ .70 @ .75 
Guayule, washed and dried ... 28 @ — 
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Rubber Patents 


— 


.471,169 


Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., a Corpo- 1,471,707—Demountable Rim _ for 
ration of Massachusetts 
Apparatus for 


November 10, 1923 


Antomobile 
Wheels. Harvey John Donaldson Robinson, 


the Production of De Trochu, Alberta, Canada 


signs in Paper, Millboard, Vegetable Leather 1,471,777 — Pneumatic-Tire-Inflating Apparatus. 


OCTOBER 16, 1923 


Substitute, and Linoleum Substitute Fred 


Frank N. Cooley and George R. Cooley, 


1,470,598— Pillow, Marine Life-Saving Belt, And erick Kaye, Ashton-upon-Mersey, England Seattle, Wash.; said George R Cooley 
The Like Morland Micholl Dessau, London, 1,471,170—Apparatus for the Production of Ve assignor to said Frank N. Cooley 
England signs in Paper, Millboard, Vegetable Leather 1,471,787—Tire-Painting Machine John R 
1,470,612——Collapsible Form. George E. Bronson, Substitute, and Linolenm Substitute Fred- Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The 
Beacon Falls, Conn., assignor of thirty per erick Kaye, Ashton-upon- Mersey, England B. F. Goodrich Company, New York, N. Y., 
cent to Leroy 8. Andrew, Naugatuck, Conn. 1,471,202—Nonskid Tread for Vehicle Wheels a Corporation of New York 


Angelo Pugliese, New 


York, N. ¥ 1,471,829—Tire Tread and Method of Applying 


1,470,650—Method and Apparatus for Coating 
and Dryinz Fabri avd other materirl. 1,471,266—Protective Casing for Tires Martin the Same. Francis B. Converse, Norwalk, 
Paul 8S. Smith, West Barrington, R fee L. Hundeby, San Francisco, Calif Conn., assignor to The Norwalk Tire & Rub- 
assignor, by mesne assign O'Bannon ber Company, Norwalk, Conn., a Corporation 
Company, West Barrington, R. |! a Cor OCTOBER 23, 1923 cf Connectiert 
Fabric to Cores. 


poration of Massachusetts 
470,652—Graphie Display Chart 
Slauson Hartsdale, N y assignor to 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York, N. Y 
‘ 


Harold W 1,471,322 


mesne assignments 


a Corporation of New Jersey WwW. Va 
1,470,657 Apparatus for Vulcanizing Tire 1,471,223 Pressure Gage 
Casings john Traum, Coshocton, Ohio Alfred Badowski, 
1.470.726 Vehicle Tire Emil Gratt. Watertown, 1,471,324—Tire-Stem 
Wis assignor to Oscar ¢{ Wertheimer, Badowski, Charleston, W Va... 
Watertown, Wi Tiromete: Valce 


470,889 
Casings. William J. Steink 
assignor to The Hartford Rubber 

f Connecticut 


Apparatus for Manufacturing Tire 
Fiushing, N. Y., 
Works 


Tire-Stem 


471,325 


Company, a Corporation Tirometer Valve 


1,470,913-—Elastic Tire Frederick } Craig Charleston, W. Va., 
Lawrence Ma 1.471, 37¢ Process of 
1,470,922 Resilient Tire Edison G Hulse, G Bowser, Columbus, 
Cumberland, Md assignor to Kelly-Spring- 1,471,533—Belt Tire 
field Tire Company Cumberland Md 4 cinnati, Ohio 
Corporation of New Jers 1,471,.589—Tire 
1,470,924—tTire and Fabric Therefor Alfred E Calif 
Jury, Rutherford, N. J assignor to Morgan 1,471,587 Method of 
& Wright, a Corporation f Michigan ber Footwear 


Pneumatic Wheel jean Marie Charles dence, R. I 


1,470,938 
Semery Par Fran:« 1,471.5 Machine for 
1,470,999— Bloomers Alice Morganstern New Rubber Footwear 
York. N. ¥ Providence, R. I 
1,471,042 Resilient Heel Alonzo I Lewis, 1,471,595 Demountable 
Ingersoll, Ontario, Canada erick, Winterhaven, 
1,.471,070—Rubber Tire. Myron R. Shaw, Spring- 1,471,686—Tire-Cutting 


field Mass assignor to The Fisk Rubber 


peceneee 
Trade Mark 
. ‘ ro 
rade Marks 
OCTOBER 16, 1923 
Outline representation cf a bear No. 144,811 The Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., of California Elastic vehicle tires composed wholly or 


in part of rubber, auto tire flaps, reliners, strap-on boots com posed 
of rubber and fabric 


A. W FABER, preceded 


by representation of a _ scal No. 168,961 
A W Faber Stein. near Nuremberg, Germany For 


erasers, draw 


ing rubbers, rubber bands, et 


GOODYEAR No. 169,485 The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio Antomobiles and tor trucks, vehicle rims, motor-driven 
balloons. kite balloons, balloon fabric, balloon valves, covers for aero- 
plane and balloon fuel tank and aerostat accessories 

Trade mark sists of a color longitudinally disposed upon the goods, 
incorporated in the fabr and comprising a central blue stripe 
bordered on each side by a stripe of alternating biack and yellow 
No. 178,873 Wm. and Chas. Beck, In¢ Lawrence, Mass For 
linen fire hose 

The mark consisis of a r e longitudinally disposed upon the goods 


neorporated in the fabric, and comprising a centra] blue stripe 
bordered at each side by a black strips No. 176,875 Wm. and Chas 


Beck Ine Lawrence as For linen fire hose 
AQUASTAT—No. 180,095. The Bishop & Babcock Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
For thermos'‘atic regulati: or control valves 


LUCKSTONE No 180,385 Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich 


For tire covers 


A 8S P—No. 180,577 EB. 4 Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind Rubber 
belting 
ATKUO—No. 180,578 | ( Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind Rubber 


belting 
Representation of two hands holding up triangv’ar plaque in which appear 
conventionalized letters CT No. 182,136 Columbia Tire Cor 
poration, Portland, Ore For pneumatne and solid rubber tires for 
automobiles and rubber inner tubes for pneumatic tires 
CONGRESS—No 184,380 Ernest R Bryant Boston, Mass For 
friction tape and splicing compound 


OCT. 23, 1923 

MARATHON—-No. 149,922 The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio For golf balls and golf stick grips 

Line representation of hose on which the trade mark consists of a stripe 
of white on the outer surface of the hose, extending in a straight 
line longitudinally thereof—No. 161,514 Voorhees Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., Jersey City, N. J For hose made wholly or partly 
of rubber or a rubber composition 

“GOS-MER-ETT No. 174,173 Meade Rubber Co., 
For rubberized cloth 

CHEMICO—No. 175,393 Wilfrid Hill, doing business as The County 
Golf Ca., Birmingham, England For golf balls. 

ARMOUR—-No. 175,726. The Master Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
For rubber tires 

A A A—No. 180,576. E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. For 
leather belting and rubber belting 


Stoughton, Massa 


“FORESOME"—No. 181,984. Frankel Bros., New York City. For shoes 
of leather or combinations of rubber and leather. 
STANCO—No. 181,917 Standard Carbon Co., Monroe, La. Carbon 


black 
MR. SPORTCRAFT-—No. 183,502 
City For sporting goods 


Maurice Rapport & Co., New York 


Pressure Gage for Tires 
Badowski, Charleston, W. Va., 
to 


Charleston, W. Va 
Pressure 


Corporation of 
Charleston, W. Va., 
‘ Press" re Gage 
Radowski, Charleston, W. Va., assignor to 
Corporation of 
a Corporation of W. Va 
Constructing Mats James 


Caleb W 
Joseph 8S. Walton, Los Angcles, 


‘orming Onteoles for Rub 
Stephen W 


Implement 
Curtis, Sharon, Pa 


CERCRCEREEECEREEERDOCEECEOREECORRORCERORETEROCECACCRRERRECRCTOOEET CECOCEORRERERECECERRRECE OER CERRO CREA CERCE CER CRCO REECE ETEK REC CCRR CCRC CEC ERC CeCeRCeE 


1.471,905—Applying Cord 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
Chicopee 


Alfred Thomas P. Little, 
assignor by assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Tiregage Valve Corp., Falls, Mass., a Corporation of Mass 
1,471,925--—Collapsible Rim Ilenry Schaechterle, 
Fullerton, Nebr 

1,471.949—Vehicle Tire 
: Chicago, I 
assignor to 1471,981—tTire-Mileage Indicator Arthur Gil- 
America, bert Sargent, New Haven, Conn. 
corporation of W. Va 
Alfred 


for Pneumatic Tires 


Julius T Doranski, 


Gage Alfred 


America 


Temporary Reduction in Japa- 
Kans nese Import Duties 


Shipley, in 
According to a eablegram from Assist- 


ant Trade Commissioner Steintorf, from 
Kobe, Japan, automobile tires are in- 
cluded as “parts of automobiles on which 
for a temporary reduction of duty has been 


sourn, Provi 


Making outsoles f 

Stephen W. Bourn, made from 25 per cent to 12% per cent 
Rim. Edwin E. Fred- advalorem, while truck tires are admitted 
Fla free. These rates will be in effect until 


Francis J 


March 31, 1924. 
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New Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA 
Cushion Rubber Products, Inc., 
shares 10,000 
Calif. rnia Tube and Tire Co., Los Angeles, Calif. To manufacture 
tires and tubes Capitalization, $1,500,000. Directors, Melville Dozier, 
Jr., C. F unter, KE. St. Albans, J. St. Paul White, F. J. Cook, E. W. 
Mattoon and S. S. Wortley, formerly of the Chillicothe Tire and Rubber 
Co 
COLORADO 
Aeme Rubber & Tire Company, Denver, Col., Max Dveirin, Hyman 
Dveiri and Harry DPveirin, incorporators; Capitalization $10,000 
DELAWARE 
‘ire £eal Manufacturing Co., 


Los Angeles Capital Stock $100,000, 


of California Manufacture rubber cork 


er $2,000,090 F. R. Boart, M. A. Bruce, A. M. Hooven, Wilmington, 
Dclaware (Corporation Trvst Co. of America.) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of California, Wilmington, Del To man 
u‘acture tres £50.000 
INDIANA 

Beard Tire and Rubber Company, Indianapolis; capital, $10,000; to 
mannfacture tires, tubes and accessories; directors, John E. Paiton, Walter 


R. Beard, Harry J. Perkins 
MASSACHUSETTS 
The Miller Rubber Company of New England, a Boston corporation 


Capital of $75,000 Incorporators, Nelson Pierce James, Lucy Gertrude 
Brown, Mary Rise Brow: 

Emory Rubber Specialties Corporation, Boston : capital $150,000; 
incorporators, Elias J. Emory, Elizabeth Buckley, Samuel W. Culver 
NEW JERSEY 

Cigel Rubber Novelty Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J $100,000 Francis 


Caminetti, Paterson 
NEW YORK 

Beacon Tire & Rubber Corp., New York. To deal in tires and rubber 
goods Capital, $2 500,000 Incorporators, H. W Paprocki, F. H 
Butehorn, F. C. Taylor (Attorney, F. J. Knorr, Albany 

[luck*r Rubber Corporation, Buffalo Capital $800,000 
Waldemar F. Timme, John W. Aymar, Albert J. Tompkins, 
Pray, Julian T Warder. A. Y. Tucker, and Perman Duval 

Wids Rubber Heel Co., of New Jersey 250 shares preferred stock, 
$190 each; 1,000 common, no par value 

Anto Sale Co., Manhattan Rubber and leather soles $5,000 J 
Gilbert, A. Landsberger, L. Ringlehem Attorney: I. Cohen; 1,540 Broad- 
way, New York City 
OHTO 

The Rubber Manufacturers Export Association, Inc., of Akron, capi- 
talived at $100,000 A. G. Tompkins and A. G. Wise 

Miles Tire and Rubber Company, Cleveland, $10,000; H. J. Alperin and 
R. P. Johnson. 

The Fremont Rubber Products Company, Fremont, Ohio; capital, $500; 
Frank X. Chudzinski, P. H. Druckenmiller, Lou D. Weber, Thomas J. 
Maxwell and J. M. Myers. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cordova Rubber Company, Pittsburgh: $5,000: P. L 
Luna Street. 

TEXAS 

Texas-Tampico Rubber Company, Fort Worth; capital stock, 
Incorporators: W. H. Beard, E. C. Miller, J. M. Dunning 

CAPITAL CHANGES 
Reed Rubber Co., Toledo, Ohio; $25,000 to $190.000 
Thomas Rubber Co., Millersburg, Ohio; $100,000 to $350,000. 





Directors, 
Albert K 


Brosnew, 160 


$25,000. 





ell 


~~ 





